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FOREWORD 


It is with great pleasure that I write this foreword to the 
late Professor Abhay Kumar Majumdar’s work on the 
Samkhya Philosophy. We are greatly indebted to his son Dr. 
J. K. Majumdar, himself a very competent student of Philo- 
sophy, for editing this work and making it accessible to the 
publie. His act of filial piety has not only enriched Indian 
philosopbical literature but has also shown that there are 
among us some who have the freedom of mind and boldness 
of thought to rethink ancient theories and develop them to 
new conclusions, 


The interest of this work is not so much historical as 
metaphysical. The author has a definite view of metaphysics 
and it is too much to hope that his convictipns have not 
coloured his interpretation of the Samkhya system. As a 
matter of fact, the author develops by way of a critical re- 
statement of the Samkhya position his own metaphysical view 
that the world is a system of spirits, superpersonal, personal 
and subpersonal. Strange as such a view of the Samkhya 
may appear to-those wedded to tradition, it is sustained by 
a wealth of historical learning and power of philosophical 
criticism, 

In the first two chapters the aythor takes up the problem 
of the supreme reality and argues that the prevalent opinion 
about the nontheistic character of the system cannot be main- 
( ix ) 
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tained. The views of the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita 
which regard purusa and prakrti as modes of the ultimate 
reality are pressed into service. The difficulty of the dualistic 
position which is unable to account for the harmony between 
the needs of purusa and the acts of prakrti is utilised to great 
advantage and the suggestions of theism scattered in the texts 
which are regarded as supporting atheism are worked out with 
great skill. It cannot be denied that there is a good deal of 
“historical support for the theistic view of the Simkhya. Apart 
from the evidence of the Epic, we have also the later commen- 
tators Vacaspati, Vijiainabhiksu and Nagesa. Vacaspati 
assigns to God the mysterious function of guiding the develop- 
ment of prakrti by removing the obstacles to its manifestation 
(Tévarasyapi dharmadhisthanartham pratibandhapanaya eva 
vyiparah). That the Vedanta Süfíra regards the Samkhya 
as upholding a line of thought which is opposed to its own 
monistic idealism cannot however be ignored. It is in Vijñā- 
nabhiksu that we find an open attempt to reconcile the 
Samkhya dualism with the monism of the Vedanta. 

The author adopts the theistic interpretation of the 
Samkhya and holds that it alone can free the Sàmkliya system 
from inconsistencies. We may illustrate his general method by 
a reference to the question of the plurality of selves. The self, 
(purnsa) | is “ infinite, unchangeable, all-pervasive, eternal, 
rational, etc." Each self has the same set of attributes and yet 
the Samkhya admits the multiplicity of selves, The whole 
position becomes untenable if we do not assume the reality of 
one supreme self and the multiplicity of the many empirical 
selves which are only individualisations or differentiations of 
the one supreme self. The author's view-poimt is not wrong. 
The Samkhya establishes the multiplicity of the embodied 
souls which do not rise or sink together, ‘The transition from 
the plurality of empirical soyls (jiva) to the plurality of eternal 
selves (purusa) is not a logical one. If the self (puruga) is 
without attributes and qualities, absolutely inactive and 
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impassive, unaffected by any emotion, pleasure or pain, then 
any definite characterisation of selves is the outcome of con- 
fusion of thought. ‘There does not seem to be any non-empiri- 
cal basis for the attribution of distinctness to the selves. If 
each self has the same features of consciousness and all-per- 
vadingness, if there is not the slightest difference between one 
self and another, since they are all free from variety, what is 
there to distinguish one self from another? Mufltiplicity 
without some kind of distinction is unthinkable. A plurality 
of all-pervading selves is an impossible conception.’ While 
this criticism is a sound one, it is difficult to believe that the 
authors of the Samkhya were aware of it and so adopted the 
theory of a single supreme self to avoid the danger. 


The absolute self is viewed as a self-conscious Isvara who 
has as one of his constituent elements prakrti by means of 
which he manifests himself in the empirical world. As a self- 
conscious system and the source of all activity, the absolute is 
regarded as a person. Since the unity is of a perfect nature, 
he is regarded as superpersonal. The individual soul is a 
differentiation of the absolute who is present entire and un- 
divided in each jiva. 


The third chapter is devoted toa discussion of the pro- 
blem of human personality. The latter is not a mechanical 
juxtaposition of two independent entities, for such a tiew will 
involve a division of the consciousness of man from the other 
elements of his nature and thus make thought and life baffling 
mysteries. As the Samkhya assumes the unity of human 
nature, purusa and prakrti are organically related in the 
human self. Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, 
distinctions within a whole. A pan-psychistie interpretation 
of prakrti is developed in Chapter V. 


' Cj. Samkara on Veddnta Sutra, If, 3-53, Barvagatatvanupapattis ca bahünám 
ü&tmanám drgtantibliavat, 
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The work gives us a fresh interpretation of the Samkhya 
system. Whether or not we agree with the many textual 
interpretations of the writer, there is no doubt that the book 
offers us a deeper understanding of the problems which the 
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INTRODUCTION 


The word ‘personality’ has been used in different senses 
and different meanings have generally been assigned to it. 
But the truth seems to lie in this: The essential characteris- 
tic of a person is self-consciousness ; but self-consciousness is 
not a bare or undifferentiated unity of an essence or of a 
substance, but a complex or differentiated unity of a system 
ora world. Thus, a person is a self-conscious system or world 
of diversified elements. Again, this system or world is not 
stationary, but progressive, so that a better definition would be 
that a person is “‘an active form of the whole”—a unique 
living centre of activity on the part of the Absolute which 
strives to attain its absolute unity and completeness by ab- 
sorbing and assimilating, through an infinite process, the 
apparently foreign element of multiplicity Heeis a free 
voluntary agent in so far only as his freedom and initiative is 
nothing but “the inherent effort of mind, considered as a 
* world, ' in the direction of unity and self-completeness, i.e., 
individuality." 

Such is the meaning that we may assign to * perso- 
nality, Our next problem is to determine the different 
forms that it admits of. And for that we have to determine, 
in the first place, whether and in what sense the Absolute 
may be called a person. We nray assert that the Absolute 
jis a self-conscious, and not merely a feeling, Being. But 
the Absolute self-consciousness being immensely higher 
. Gaim ) 
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and richer than the human self-consciousness, the Absolute 
Personality must be something different from the human 
personality, and for this reason the Absolute should better be 
called Super-personal. Coming then to the consideration, of 
other forms of personality we may assert : Everything that is 
real and a real constituent of the world is a unique centre in 
and through which the Absolute Self-conscious Spirit realises 
itself in à unique manner and returns upon itself as a fully 
realised Being. In this sense everything partakes of the 
nature of the Absolute, and is, therefore, a perfect subject- 
object from its own point of view. But everything is not 
perfect from the beginning, it is actually imperfect, but 
potentially perfect, that is, capable of attaining perfection by 
gradual evolution. Consequently, everything, except the 
Absolute, is a subject-object possessing different degrees of 
the unity of self-consciousness. Thus we get three forms of 
personality: ‘The Absolute is Super-person; the human 
beings are persons, and the other forms of being may be called, 
en bloc, sub-human persons, understanding by the last term 
persons who possess more imperfect form of self-conscious- 
ness. The doctrine of pan-psychism is, therefore, maintained, 
the world being a system of spirits.’ 

Now, the above conclusions have been brought to bear 
upon our discussions which form the subject-matter of the 
present treatise. What view does the Sinkhya maintain with 
regard to the meaning and forms of personality ?—This forms 
the subject-matter of our present discussions. And at the 
outset of our venture it has been thought necessary to dispel 
a very widespread impression that the Sinkhya teaches 
atheism, or at least, agnosticism, since the establishment of a 
theistic Sankhya is a necessary preliminary to proving that God 
is a person according to the same. It has been conclusively 
proved that the impression is entirely unfounded and based 

!—C'Theabove has been fully discussed by the author in his treatise: " The Meaning 
and Forms of Personality," to be published later. 
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upon the misinterpretation of some aphorisms of the Sankhya- 
Pravachana-Sütram. Numerous texts are cited from the 
Sinkhya-Pravachana-Sitram, the Sankhya-Karik&i and the 
Yoga-Sütram, to prove that the Sinkhya System is as theistic 
as the Vedünta. Next an attempt has been made to show that 
Isvara (God), as understood by the Sankhya, is not a bare or 
undifferentiated unity of an essence or of a substance, but a 
complex or differentiated unity of a system or world: It has 
been shown beyond all doubt that Purusa and Prakrti are not 
two independent realities lying side by side, as the commen- 
tators suppose them to be, but that the latter is included in 
the contents of the former. ‘This leads to the conclusion that 
Isvara is an all-pervading self-conscious system. 1t has also 
been shown from textual evidence that He is the ultimate 
Source of all activity or effort. Thus, Isvara, as understood 
by the Sankhya, is a Person, or rather, a Super-person, for 
He is a perfect Self-conscious System. 

Cominz next to the consideration of the human persona- 
lity it has been shown that man, as understood by the 
Sankhya, is also a self-conscious system or world ; for, he is 
nothing but a perfect differentiation or individualisation of the 
Absolute Purusa or Tsvara. In this connexion the Sankhya 
doctrines of Evolution, Non-discriminative knowledge, 
Bondage and Release, have been discussed st coysiderable 
length to show that Purusa in man, or the individualised 
Purusa, is none but the Absolute Purusa or [Svara working 
and realising Himself under limitations imposed by the physi- 
cal organism and its adjuncts, and striving to return upon 
Himself as a perfectly liberated Being, So long as He works 
under those sclf-imposed limitations He is in the state of 
bondage, and when by overcoming those limitations He re- 
turns upon Himself, He is said to be released. Thus, man 
being an individualised Purusa, is-a person himself. 

Next, the Sankhya view with regard to the other forms 
of personality has been considered. It has been satisfactorily 
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proved that the Sankhya view with regard to the personality 
of Tsvara and the evolution of the world inevitably leads one 
to the conclusion that all things in the manifested world are 
spirits possessing self-consciousness in different degrees and 
revealing it in widely diverse ways. ‘They, therefore, may 
also be called * persons,’ but they are more imperfect forms 
of person than human beings, 

Thus, the Sinkhya System speaks of three forms of per- 
sonality : The Super-human Personality, which is possessed 
by God or Tsvara ; the human personality, which is possessed 
by jivas called men; and the sub-human personality, which 
belongs to all other beings and things. Therefore, according 
to the Sankhya, the universe is à system of different grades of 
persons, in which Tsvara or God is the Super-person or the 
Person of persons, and all other persons— men and other 
beings and things—are His individualisations, modes or 
moments. 





THE 
SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 


CHAPTER I. 
Toe ExisrTENCE or Gop. 


Does the Sankhya System admit the existence of God ? 
This is the most important question which we have to deter- 
mine at the outset, seeing that there is a widespread impres- 
sion that the Sankhya teaches atheism; that it does not not 
only offer any positive proof of, but positively denies, the 
existence of God. This impression is directly based upon 
some aphorisms which appear, on a superficial view, positively 
to declare the non-existence of God; and this impression 
becomes confirmed when it is found that no attempt has been 
made in the whole system to explain and prove any of its 
themes by reference to the Godhead. But such an impression 
seems to me to be entirely false and based upon the mis-inter- 
pretation of those aphorisms; and on a right interpretation the 
system would appear to be as theistic as the Vedanta. 

The ncn-theistic character of the Sankhya is made to 
rest on two series of aphorisms—the first series consisting of 
the aphs. 92-99 in Chap. I of the Sankhya Pravacana -St- 
tram, and the second series, aphs. 2-12 in Chap. V, ibid. We 
propose to examine, in what follows, these aphorisms one by 
one in order to see whether they, or at least some of them, 


support the impression that the Sankhya denies existence to 


God, or confirm the opposite view, 


T M r 
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A. (1) “On account of the non-proof of T$vara or Lord,” 
or, more fully, “(it is no fault in the definition of perception 
that it does not extend to the perception of Isvara), because 
I$vara in not a subject of proof." This is perhaps the most 
important of all the aphorisms referred to above on which 
much stress has been laid by the upholders of the theory that 
the Sankhya teaches the non-existence of TSvara or God, or 
that, at least, there is no proof of the existence of [Svara or 
God. For instance, Vijnána Bhiksu interprets it in this 
way: “On account of the absence of proof in regard to 
Isvara, it is no fault, the last four words following from the 
90th aphorism (as the complement of the present one).’” 
And he adds: “This negation of T$vara is, as has been already 
established, only in accordance with the bold assertion made 
by certain partisans in order to shut up the mouth of the 
opponents. For, if it were not so, the aphorism would have 
been worded thus: on account of the non-existence (and not, 
on account of the non-existence of proof of [svara, as we 
have it)." Aniruddha Bhatta gives a similar interpretation. 
He holds: “ If there were evidence or proof to establish (the 
existence of) I$vara, then the consideration of the perception 
of Him would properly arise. But no such proof exists," 
Both of these commentators, therefore, maintain that there is 
no proof ef the existence of T$vara, though they do not deny 
positively His existence. So that, according to them, though 
the aphorism does not positively affirm atheism, it, at least, 
affirms agnosticism. But it is curious that they do not ex- 
pressly say what sort of proof of the existence of God the 
aphorism denies. The Sánkhya admits three kinds of proof, of 
which Testimony or Authoritative Statement (Aptavacanam) 
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is one; and it asserts that whatever cannot be proved 
by perception and inference may be proved by Testimony. 
(Vide, Sanrkhya Karika, ver. 6. It is well known that 
the testimony of the ruti proves the existence of T$vara ; 
so that when the Sankhya says that there is no proof of His 
existence, it must mean some other proof. What is, then, 
that proof ? If we carefully examine the context of the 
aphorism we find that it has been introduced only to show 
that by sense-perception (pratyaksa) God's existence cannot 
be proved. Vijňāna Bhiksu himself says that this aphorism 
is introduced as a reply to the contention: *''But, still, (an 
-opponent may say) the definition does not extend to the percep- 
tion T3 $vara by yogins, devotees, ete., because, being eternal, 
the perception-of Him is not produced through contact."' From 
this it is evident that, it js not proof in general, but proof by 
sensc-perception only, that is se** ‘> he — And it is 
ud y. 
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scsolved by the drsufie of senses, Thus, 
the true inc rion of the aphorism is, ''there being no 
proof by sense-perception of the existence of tsvara.’” 

Although Vijününa Bhiksu has tried to obviate the inconse- 
quence of his erroneous interpretation by adding that the 

aphorism affirms, not the non-existence of God, but the non- 

existence of the proof of the existence of God, these two inter- 

pretations come practically to the same thing, or at best, as 

I have said, lead to agnosticism, though not to positive 

atheism, 

That Vijnàne Bhiksu’s interpretation is mistaken may be 

shown more clearly, if we compare it with two other aphori- 

sms, viz., (a) “the purposive creativeness of Prakrti is 

through proximity to Tsvara, as is the case of a loadstone ;” ? 
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and (b) ** (actual) creativeness is of the Antahkarana, because 
it is lighted up by [Svara, as is the case with the iron,’”! in 
both of these aphorisms we meet with the word ‘ fat’; what 
does it really imply? Both Aniruddha and Vijhana maintain 
that it refers to purusa or the finite soul. But if we examine 
it more closely we find that it really refers to IsSvara, not to 
the purusa at all. The aphorist first speaks of Îsvara in 
aphorism 93, and all the subsequent aphorisms seem to have 
evident bearing on the same theme, having regard to the fact 
that in no one of them he speaks of purusa, i.e., the finite self. 
So that, if we read each of them with the rest, it evidently 
follows that the word ‘tat’ in aphs. 96 and 99, like the word 
‘ tat" occurring in aph. 93, must indicate T$vara ocenv-ag in 
aph. 92. Moreover, this interpretation is further strengthen- 
ed when it is compared with the interpretation of the Sankhya 


Philosophy as given in ae ——— of the Mahabharata in 
c: pecai with | the conversatio.. ' "een Vasistha — 
^ JanaKa, and between Yajnavalkya and Jà. ka. I 
(2) ** As we do not know any other Puruye-óy sense-per- 
ception except the released and the confined, the existence of 
Iévara, who is above sense-perception, is not proven,"  Vijnàá- 
na has explained it differently; he maintains that as ISvára 
ear be neither released from afflictions nor bound by them, 
nor be anything of a different character, there is no proof of His 
existence. Aniruddha also offers a similar explanation. But 
what do they mean by the expression, *Isvara cannot be 
anything of a different character’? Is He not eternally 
free (nityamukta), and therefore something of a different 
character? The real meaning is, that there is no something 
of a different character which can be known by sense-percep- 
tion, because every perceivable purusa is either released or 
confined. Hence what the aphorism really means to prove 
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is that the existence of T$vara cannot be proved by sense- 
perception. And this explanation only is consistent with that 
given to the preceding aphorism. ‘This aphorism, therefore, 
confirms our previous conclusion. 

(3) “As every perceptible embodied purusa is either 
released or confined, [Svara is above the proof of sense-percep- 
tion,"' This aphorism evidently bears the same meaning as 
the preceding one. According to Vijhana the word ‘ asatka- 
ratvam,’ occurring in this aphorism, means ‘ aksamatvam,’ 
i.e., incapacity to effect anything. But it is difficult to under- 

— s*ánd now this meaning arises. It should mean *asiddhatvam,' 
f —— -of proof, and this meaning only is consistent with 
|» | Bard to i Precegjjwg aphorism. Here no query arises with 
“Onnecteg a on ZU), because that will make it quite un- 
* nam 51) vith the „> receding one, and will raise a new 
— ————— gni. Sudde, ? 1. Aniruddha also says that this apho- 

rism explains Unz-X y same position as the preceding one. 

(4) “(The sacred texts, wi ^h speak of [sSvara, are) either 
glorifications of the free Self, or hom...»s paid to the perfect 
Ones (Vijiana); or glevifications either of thes, ` ke Self, 
or of one made perfect by yoga." This aphorism is intro- 
duced as a reply to such queries as these : In numerous texts 
in the Sruti, the Smrti and the Puranas there are stories to 
the effect that the devotees and yogins saw Tsvara, uttered 

* _ words in His praise and adored Him; and also of the worship 
of Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara and all the incarnations re- 
garded as {Svara: if He is really imperceptible, how were 
these possible ? The reply does not mean to say that there is 
no Îśvara, but'simply that *Tsvara' there means the liberated 
souls or the souls made perfect by yoga, because they, having 
attained exaltation aud perfection, may be regarded as [Svara. 
Therefore, the aphorism clearly implies that those facts do 
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not stand in the way of the theory that the existence of 
I$vara cannot be proved by sense-perception. But it should 
be very carefully remembered here that this aphorism does 
not deny the truth of those texts of the Sruti, etc., where 
the real Tsvara is mentioned. 

(5) “The purposive creativeness of Prakrti is due to her 
proximity to TSvara, as is the case of a gum or loadstone.” 
This aphorism is an answer to the question: How is Tsvara 
imperceptible, if He is always present in Prakrti and guides 
her in her evolution? And it means to say that as a piece of 
iron acquires the power of attracting another piece of —— — 
virtue of its proximity to a loadstone, wigich He~" | neus — 
inactive, so Prakrti acquires the power of 4d, volution x active. 
of her proximity to [svara, who Hims/l t remains © 


A wn 
Here we should carefully remember th real mens 
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word ‘tat.’ I need not repeat what I™ pave 890 277. 
this connection. [See above (1).] jth 
(6) “ In the case of all partiguitr — fects the creativeness 
is of the Jivas.’”* This a—Tism clears up the meaning of 
the pre *lipc- one; it means to say that the Jivas, i.e., the 
finite purusas, are the direct creators of all particular effects 
Isvara having nothing to do with them, at least directly. 
But it may be gbjected that if that is so, why has the Sruti 
made such false declaration that T$vara has voluntarily created 
the world ? The answer is given below. 
(7) * Those teachings of the Vedas were meant for those 
who were perfect and of exceptional intellectual power, and 
who were, therefore, perfectly competent to understand their 
true meaning ; and those teachings conveyed to them exactly 
what they meant.’” 
Now, another objection may be raised: If T$vara be 
entirely unqualified and ahove all attachment to Prakrti, 
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how can Prakrti acquire the power of creation by coming 
into contact with Him ? The answer is given below. 

_(8) “ (Actual) creativeness is of the Antahkarana, 
because it is lighted up by Tsvara, as is the case with iron.” 
Or, more fully, as iron acquires the power of heating and 
burning other things by virtue of its proximity to fire, so 
Antahkarana acquires the power of creation by virtue of its 
proximity to Isvara. Here, too, the real meaning of the word 
‘tat’ should be carefully ascertained. Aniruddha and Vij- 
hina both understand by it purusa or the finite self. But it 
appears, after careful examination, to mean Tsvara. The 
reasons are these: the argument begins with the aph. 92, 
which denies the proof of the existence of Tsvara by sense- 
perception, and all the succeeding aphorisms are introduced 
to confirm the conclusion by the refutation of all possible 
objections. Therefore, the whole argument, of which all the 
aphorisms hitherto considered are mere parts, is directly 
concerned with [svara, not at all with the finite purusa: that 
is to say, [Svara, not the finite purusa, is the direct and main 
subject of the whole argument. Of course, in aph. 97 it 
speaks of Jivas, but of that incidentally only. So that, it is 
more reasonable to understand by ‘ tat,’ Isvara, and not the 
finite purusa, Inasmuch as only that will keep the continuity 
of the whole argument in tact. 

B. Let us now come to the consideration of the second 
series of aphorisms on which the non-theistie character of the 
Sankhya is based. Of these aphorisms at least two, to wit, 
the 16th and the 17th, are usually quoted in support of the 
contention. We should, therefore, examine them carefully. 
Vijüüna Bhiksu* supposes that these aphorisms are meant to 
refute the contention of the opponents that there are other 
proofs of the existence of T$vara, He observes: “There are 
purvapaksins or opponents who maintain that what has been 
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declared before, to wit, that there is no proof of the existence 
of Tsvara (Lord)—is not justified, because there is proof 
of His existence by means of His being the giver of the 
fruits of acts.’ Aniruddha Bhatta remarks: “The non- 
existence of [Svara has been established before. The author 
now states the argument (nyüya)'" Vedantin Mahadeva 
makes a similar supposition. But it is very difficult to under- 
stand how such a supposition arises at all. A closer examina- 
tion of the aphorisms conclusively shows that their purpose 
is quite different. In this instance the whole argument is 
intended to establish not that TSvara does not exist, but that 
He does not exist as the designer, creator and governor of 
the world, at least directly, as some people say ; and begins 
with the aphorism— 

(9) * Not because (the cause is) directed by Isvara (that 
there is) the resulting of fruits, (but) because the production 
thereof (takes place) by means of karma.’’* Vijiana com- 
ments: ** When the cause is superintended by Isvara, there 
is the resulting of the transformation in the shape of the 
fruit of acts,—this is not proper, because of the possibility of 
the resulting of fruits by means alone of the necessary karma. 
Such is the meaning.” * Aniruddha maintains: ** Were TSvara 
an independent creator, He could create without (the aid of) 
karma (but that is not so). If you say that He creates, 
having karma as an auxiliary, then let karma itself be (the 
cause), What need of I$vara ? Nor can an auxiliary obstruct 
the power of the principal agent, since, in that case, there 
would be a contradiction of its independence. Moreover, 
activity is seen to proceed from egoistic and altruistic motives. 
Neither can any egoistic motive belong to I$vara. And were 
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His motives altruistic, then, He being compassionate, there 
would be no justification for a creation which is full of pain. 
Nor is there any activity which is purely altruistic, because, 
such activity proceeds from a desire for selfish gain, even by 
means of doing good to others, etc. Therefore, let karma alone 
be the cause of the world."' Vedintin Mahadeva also com- 
ments in a similar strain. He observes: *' Does Is5vara create 
by depending upon karma, or does He create by not depen- 
ding upon it? Inthe former case let karma alone be the 
cause, and not Îsvara. In the latter case, there will be 
-eontradiction to His independence. Further, is the activity 
of Igvara egoistic, or is it altruistic ? It is not the former, 
because it is postulated (in the very conception of TI$vara) 
that all His desires have been fulfilled. It is not the latter, 
since there is no reason for His activity in a painful ereation, 
when He is compassionate." 

The above comments, it is evident, only show that what 
is denied is not the existence of I$vara, but His causality as 
the giver of the fruits of actions. That the actions produce 
their own consequences naturally ; that, therefore, there is no 
need of Îśvara for that purpose ; and that the activities on 
the part of I$vara involve contradiction ;—these are what the 
aphorism purports to assert. 

(10) “ Because of his own benefit, (Isvara's) Causality (will 
be) like that of man." * As every man doesan act for the 
sake of his own benefit, so I$vara's act of creation will be for 
His own benefit, which is absurd, because, being perfect, 
He cannot want any benefit for Himself. Therefore, He is 
not the real giver of the fruits of actions. Remember that 
this aphorism does not mean to say that Isvara is non-existent. 
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10 SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 

(11) *'Otherwise (T$vara will be) like the human lord." 
If I$vara is supposed to do acts for His own benefit, He would 
be no better than a human lord, "Therefore, also, He cannot 
be regarded as the giver of the fruits of actions. "This apho- 
rism, too, does not mean to assert that He is non-existent. 

(12) “ If, still, such a human lord be regarded as T$vara, 
He is so in name only, i. e., there is no difference between 
Him and man." * This aphorism, too, says nothing against 
the existence of God. 

(13) “ Without Raga or passion, causality is not establish- 
ed, because Raga is the invariable and unconditional cause 
in all activity.”* This aphorism means to assert that if 
TSvara be regarded as an agent, passion must exist in Him. 
But— 

(14) “On (the admission), again, (of) connection with 
Raga (He will) not (be) eternally free."* This aphorism 
together with the preceding proves that T$vara cannot be the 
creator; because, if He be so, He will possess passion, which 
will be inconsistent with His eternally free nature. These 
two aphorisms, therefore, simply deny His creativeness or 
agency, not His existence. 

(15) “If you say that His passion arises out of His 
connection with the powers of Prakrti, then there will be the 
implication of His attachment."* This aphorism purports to 
assert that Isvara is unattached, as He is said to be in the 
Sruti. He, therefore, cannot have passion arising out of His 
connection with Prakrti. 

(16) “ If it be said that Isvara may be regarded as the 
governor or creator of the world, simply by reason of His 
mere existence, although He does not actually do anything, 
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then everything may be called 1$vara, because the term 
‘ISsvara’ will then have no meaninz."' Aniruddha and 
Vijüana understand by saità the existence of Prakrti, and, 
consequently, interpret the aphorism in different ways. But 
the result is the same, namely, that the causality of [vara 
is not proven. lt should be noticed here that if their 
interpretation were true, the proper wording would have been, 
—'if, by reason of the existence of Pradhina or Prakrti.’ * 
The word *sattà' should, therefore, mean the existence of 
ISvara, not of Prakrti. 

The three following aphorisms (17-19) are introduced to 
show that by neither of the three kinds of proof, as recognised 
by the Sankhya system, at least the direct causality of an 
eternal [svara can be proved. But they are usually quoted 
as the evidence against His existence. So they should be very 
carefully examined. 

(17) “ On account of the absence of proof there is no 
evidence of the causality of an eternal [Svara.”* But 
Aniruddha, Mahadeva and Vijnana all explain this aphorism 
as meaning that there is no perceptual evidence for the 
existence of an eternal [svara. Aniruddha explains the 
aphorism thus: “On account of the non-existence of percep- 
tual proof, or of the evidence by Sense-perception, the existence 
of an eternal [Svara is not proven."' MahadeVa comments 
thus:  **wafafw, i.e, the proof of the existence of 
TSvara. Because the non-existence of the evidence by Sense- 
perception is well-known." Vijüüna annotates thus: 
** * aafafe:,’ i. c., the establishment of an eternal [svara. In 
respect of Isvara, to be sure, there is no evidence of Sense- 
perception. Hence, Inference and Testimony must be 
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intended to be the proofs supposed here, and they are not 
possible. Such is the meaning. '" The last part of the 
above annotation is explicitly stated in the 18th and 19th 
aphorisms. It should be noted here that the word *tat ' 
is understood by them to mean the existence of an eternal 
févara. But this certainly is not its real meaning. All the 
preceding aphorisms have been so long concerned with 
refuting the arguments offered for proving the causality of 
[svara: nowhere, as we have already shown, has there been 
any attempt to disprove His existence. Then, there is no 
reason why the aphorist suddenly introduces such an aphorism — a 
as this in order to disprove that. This not only breaks the 
continuity of the whole argument, which begins with aphorism 
9 and ends with aphorism 19, suddenly at the middle, but is 
positively inconsistent with the last aphorism (i.¢., the 19th) 
which, as we shall show, explicitly states that according to the 
Sruti, Prakrti is the cause of the world, not the eternal [svara; 
that is to say, what the Sruti denies is the causality of I$vara, 
not His existence. But, in fact, neither the existence, nor the 
causality, of Isvara can be proved or disproved by sense-per- 
ception, for, [svara, who is infinite and eternal, cannot be 
perceived by the sense-orzans, so that the evidence of sense- 
perception is, by itself, incompetent to prove or disprove the 
existence of such an [$vara. Butit may still be contended 
that, like the existence of Isvara, His causality also cannot be 
proved or disproved by sense-perception ; for, how can we 
know by our sense-organs, that TSvara is or is not the cause of 
the world ? If He is eternal and infinite, and thus beyond 
the reach of our sense-organs, how can anything positive or 
negative be asserted with regard to even His causality ? Thus, 
the aphorism itself is meaningless, and therefore out of place 
or inappropriate. In short, it has no bearing on the argument 
introduced by the aphorist for disproving the causality or the 
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agency of [svara as the giver of the fruits of actions, etc. For 
this reason, I think, its true meaninz is that in it the aphorist 
states in a general way that there is no proof whatever of the 
causality or agency of Isvara, and then proceeds to state, 
more explieitly, in the following aphorisms the absence of the 
only two other proofs, viz., Inference and Testimony, that are 
properly applicable in this instance. "The next two aphorisms 
have real bearing upon the argument. ‘Che aphorist then 
proceeds to state them, 

(18) “On account of the non-existence of any connection 
or relation (of Tsvara with Prakrti), there is no inference, too, 
(about His causality or agency)."' By the term ‘sambandha’ 
all the three commentators, namely, Aniruddha, Mahadeva 
and Vijüüna, understand * vyapti,’ i.e., pervasion, which means 
universal connection or going together of two things, and is the 
essential condition of an inference. Aniruddha comments 
thus: “ Since the pervasion or the universal going together 
(of two things) must be based upon previous perception, in 
the absence thereof, how can there be the apprehension of 
such universal relation ? Nor can there be the apprehension 
of such universal relation in the case of one which is wholly 
unconnected or above all relation. "^ Mahadeva annotates 
thus: “ On account of the absence of vyüpti, i.e., pervasion, 
(there is no inference also of T$vara)."  Vijnaum explains 
thus: **Sambandha 2 vyapti- pervasion or universal connection ; 
abhüva- absence. Thus, in the syllogism— 

1. Whatever is an effect, has [Svara as its cause, 
2. Consciousness and the rest are effects (which are 
pervaded by a cause), 
3. Therefore, they must have Îsvara as their cause: 
there can be no such inference in respect of [Svara, since 
there is no observed pervasion or universal connection between 
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14 SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 


Him and any effect (such as Consciousness, etc., for instance). 
Such is the meaning, *” 

Thus, the gist of all the above commentaries is that 
there being no pervasion or universal connection between 
TSvara and any of the effects in the world, that can be proved 
by sense-perception, which ultimately supplies all the premi- 
ses of an inference, no inference can be drawn in respect of 
Him, inasmuch as one thing can be inferred from another 
only when they are universally and inseparably connected 
with each other, but if no such connection can be proved to 
exist, no inference can be drawn from one about the other, 
The case is exactly the same with ISsvara and any of the 
effects, e.g., Consciousness, ete., found in the world; for, He is 
asanga or unattached or unconnected with anything of the 
world. Admitting that TSsvara has no attachment with the 
world (but really, as we shall prove, He has at least an indirect 
connection with it), what wecan at most prove is the non- 
existence of His causality, not of Himself. The gist of the 
inference clearly and unquestionably shows that the causality 
of Tsvara cannot be proved from the premises supplied by 
sense-perception, which is, according to the Sankhya, the 
ultimate source of all premises from which an inference can be 
drawn. Butit does not and cannot purport to indicate any- 
thing congerning the existence of Isvara, for the simple reason 
that the disproof of His causality does not imply in any way 
the disproof of His existence : He may not bea cause, but 
that does not necessarily imply that He does not exist also : 
He may exist, though He may not be a cause ; that is, He may 
exist in another form, for instance, as an indifferent spectator 
(ar). It we deny or disprove that A is the cafise of B, we do 
not, of course, deny or disprove the existence of A, unless A's 
causality and existence are identical, which certainly is not 
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true. Therefore, the interpretation of this aphorism offered 
by the above commentators as purporting to disprove the 
existence of TSvara, is not only erroneous, but perverted. The 
aphorist is emphatie on this point in the next aphorism, 
which is— 

(19) “ The Sruti also speaks of the world as the product 
of Pradhana or Prakrti.”' Allthe commentators interpret this 
aphorism in their own peculiar ways. Aniruddha comments 
thus: “There is the Sruti: ‘from Pradhana or Prakrti is the 
world produced.' "Therefore, the proofs demonstrative of the 
existence of TS$vara are apparent, and not real"? Tt is very 
difficult to understand how the inference of the non-existence 
of Isvara follows from the fact of the world’s being the 
product of Prakrti. The fact that the real cause of the world 
is Prakrti only proves, if it proves anything, that its real 
cause is not T$vara ; but it does, by no means, prove that 
ISvara is non-existent ; nor does it indicate or suggest any 
such conclusion. Whence does then Aniruddha draw such 
an absurd and preposterous inference ? He has certainly 
misunderstood the essential gist of the argument as a whole. 
It is certainly strange.  Vijüana interprets it in this way : 
“In respect of the web of creation, there exists the Sruti or 
Vedic declaration of its being the product of Prakrti, but 
not of its having an intelligent being as its cause; for 
example, One unborn (Prakrti) having the colour of red, 
white and black, the procreatrix of manifold progeny like 
unto herself," Here he plainly tells us that the Sruti 
denies only the causality of TSvara, and not His existence, 
And this is condirmed by his quoting another text from the 
Sruti, to wit, ‘ TSvarais the witness, intelligent, alone, and 
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16 SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 


devoid ofthe gunas, ' which implies that Isvara exists and 
possesses those attributes only, and not any such attri- 
bute as that of causality, as some say. He makes another 
curious admission, namely: ‘“ This denial of Tsvara is a 
mere praudhi-vàda or bold assertion made with the object of 
evoking dispassion in respect of the condition of being 
Isvara, and also with the object of demonstrating that there 
can be Release even without the knowledge of Isvara.'" 
This admission evidently shows that, according to him, the 
aphorism does not really mean to deny the existence of 
ISvara, but, yet, seems to deny it from some ulterior motives 
as stated above. This is, no doubt,a very curious and ugly 
way of avoiding some inconsequences which will follow from 
such denial, because it is palpably inconsistent with the 
numerous declarations, to the contrary, of the Sruti. So that, 
it is impossible to deny the existence of ISvara, inasmuch 
as it is proved by the third kind of proof, to wit, the Testi- 
mony (M444), which is admittedly the testimony of the 
Sruti. We are, therefore, bound to reject the interpretations 
offered by Aniruddha and Vijiana. 

From this somewhat long discussion we are now ina 
position to gather the results we have arrivedat. It is now 
evident that the main object of the discussions as set forth 
in both “the series of the aphorisms is, by no means, to dis- 
prove the existence of [svara, nor even that there is no 
proof of the existence of Him. The object of the discussions 
as set forth in the first series aims simply at showing that 
sense-perception is not competent to reveal the existence of 
Iévara, that we cannot know Him by means qf the organs of 
sense ; and there are two significant aphorisms, to wit, the 
5th and the Sth, which, as we have conclusively shown, 
positively assert the existence of [Svara. Whereas, the object 
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of the discussions set forth in the second series, is of a quite 
different nature. It aims simply at showing that the direct 
cause of the world is really Prakrti, and not TSvara, who is 
only indirectly associated with her, and that, as even the 
Sruti says that the direct cause of the world is Prakrti, there 
is neither scriptural nor any other authoritative evidence 
to prove that Tsvara is the direct cause of the world. Of 
course, T$vara may be called the indirect (wtm:) cause, for 
Prakrti has acquired the power of causality by virtue of her 
proximity to Him, but in Himself T$vara is beyond all 
attachment and eternally free. This is, in fact, all that the 
*ünkhya has to teach in those aphorisms, It is, therefore, 
most strange and inexplicable that such able commentators 
as Aniruddha, Mahadeva and Vijiaina have been so misled 
as to extract from them a theory which is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the teachings of the Sáükhya Philosophy ss 
expounded by other and far more authentic treatises ; and 
what is more, even with Vijnüna's own assertion, that *'' the 
Lord, inthe person of Kapila, taught, by this Viveka-Sistra, 
Lessons on Discrimination between the Self and the Not- 
Self, consisting of Six Books, valid arguments, not conflicting 
with the Veda.’'—(Preface to the Commentary by Vijnana 
Bhiksu on the Sankhya Philosophy.) Again, ‘Now, in order 
to teach a complete system of valid arguments for the purpose 
of Manana, intellection, that is, assimilation, differentiation 
and elaboration, in thought, of the truth, thus heard, i.e., learnt, 
from the Veda, there appeared on earth Nārāyaņa, in the 
person of Kapila, as the author of the Sankhya System of 
Thought, for ¢he purpose of annihilation of the infinite 
sufferings of all jivas or embodied selves: I bow down to 
Him.” *—(Vide the Preface.) Many other similar texts may 
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be quoted from the preface, but these are sufficient for our 
present purpose. We should notice two things in the above 
quotations : First, if the Lord, in the person of Kapila, taught 
the Sankhya Philosophy, how could He teach a doctrine pal- 
pably inconsistent with the Veda, which undoubtedly declares 
the existence of Îsvara in numerous texts? It should be 
remembered also that in the Tattwa-Samisa, Panchasikha- 
Sütram and Sankhya-Karika, there is absolutely nothing 
which purports to say that T$vara does not exist, or that there 
is no evidence of His existence ; but rather as we shall. 
presently see, there are positive evidences of the exis- 
tence of [Svara, not only in them, but also in the Sankhya- 
Pravachana-Sütram itself. 








CHAPTER II. 
Tar ExisrENCE or Gop, (Continued.) 


We have examined and discussed so far only those 
aphorisms of the Saànkhza-Pravaehana-Sütram w hich appear 
to deny the existence of God or [svara. But there are other 
aphorisms which seem to affirm the existence of God, and 
thus supply positive evidence for such existence. We now 
propose to examine and discuss them. We have shown 
before that in the aphorisms 96 and 99 of the Sankhya- 
Pravachana-Sütram the existence of Tsvara has been admitted, 
But there are other aphorisms also which are more clear and 
emphatic. Consider the aphorisms 56 and 57 in Chapter III, 
ibid. The former should be read with two preceding 
aphorisms in order that its true meaning may be clearly 
understood, They are: “Itis not through the absorption 
into the cause that the end is accomplished, because, just 
as in the case of one who has dived, there is a rising again ;'' * 
and  '*'Though Prakrti is not an effect, or not directed 
by another to act, yet, the rising again takes place through 
her being subordinate." * Nowa question arises; To what 
is Prakrti subordinate ? Vijüüna explains it this: “Through 
her being under the rule of the object of Purusa. Under 
the influence of the objeet of Purusa in the form of the 
manifestation of the discrimination (between Prakrti and 
Purusa), one absorbed into Prakrti is raised up again by her. 
Such is the mnjeaning."* ‘ Paravasyat’ has been explained as 
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'purusárthatantratvat, i.e., through her being under the rule 
of the object of Purusa: this is quite an unnatural meaning. 
The word *püravasya' is derived from the word ‘ paravasa’ 
which means ‘ under the influence of another’; so that, * pāra- 
vasya” should mean subjection to another. Aniruddha gives 
exactly this meaning, for he means by * piravasyat’ ‘ paratan- 
tratvat,’ i.c., on accountof subjection to another; and by ‘ parab ' 
he means ‘atma,’ ie, the Self or Soul. Now, the question 
is, who is that Self? The answer is given in the next 
aphorism: “‘ He is the all-knower and all-doer." The word 
“sa, i.e. ‘he’, evidently implies Isvara, for He only can be. 
all-knower and all-doer. But Vijiana gives a different 
interpretation. He observes: “For, he who was, in a 
previous creation, absorbed into the Cause (i. e., Prakrti), 
becomes, in another creation, the Adi or Original Purusa, 
(bearing the character of) [Svara o: the Lord, all-knowing 
ind all-doing ; because, by reason of his absorption into 
Prakrti, it is but fitting that he alone should reach the 
status of Prakrti."* Thus, according to Vijháüna, ‘sa,’ i.e., 
‘be,’ refers to Purusa, and not to [svara at all. But by this 
interpretation he has committed some serious mistakes. The 
Purusas, who are absorbed into Prakrti during the pralaya, 
are those who have not as yet been released, not those who 
have been aleeady released ; and only the unreleased Purugas 
rise in the following creation and act according to their 
previous instinets. Now, the question is, how can those 
unreleased Purusas, those who are still under the bondage 
and have not as yet attained self-knowledge, can become 
the all-knowing and all-doing [Svara? Moreover, it should 
be noted that ‘sa’ has a singular number, and therefore 
indicates a single Purusa, Now, the question is, which one 
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of those numerous Purugas becomes all-knowing and all-doing 
Isvara? Either all of them, or none must be so. Again, 
Vijňāna himself admits, in his explanation of the next 
aphorism, that it is universally admitted in the Sruti and the 
Smrti that there is proof of nn eternal TSvara by means of 
proximity. The aphorism runs thus: “The existence of such 
an [Svara is proved or admitted."* The word *Tdrsa" here 
connects it with the preceding aphorism, and means''such ' 
i.e., all-knowing and all-doing. But Vijnana's interpretation 
of ‘sa’ makes these two aphorisms quite unconnected with 
each other; because, if ‘sa’ refers to purusa, *sarvavit, i. e., 
all-knowing, and ‘sarvakarta,’ i.e., all-doing, should qualify 
him, and cannot qualify Îšvara, ic. Lord, in the second 
aphorism. In that case the word ‘Tdrsa’ will have no 
meaning, or will have quite an unnatural meaning. These 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that the word ‘sa’ 
refers to T$vara. 

Aniruddha also offers exactly the same interpretation of 
the aphorism 56. He observes: “Of what form, one may 
ask, is the Supreme Self? ‘To this the author replies: He 
is all-knower and all-doer;—such ‘abhimana,’ ie., self- 
consciousness, arises through its being reflected in Prakrti." * 
He offers the following interpretation to the aphorism 57 :' 
" Let the agency (of the Supreme Self) be just real 
(instead of being reflectional): what need, one may ask, of 
the supposition of (its being a) reflection? It follows, 
therefore, that the very [Svara that is conceived in the Nyàya 
Darsana exists. In regard to this, the author says: If (you 
mean to say that) the Self, as conceived by us, is the Tsvara, 
let it be so. But there is no evidence in favour of (the 
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existence of an [Svara as) conceived in the Nyāya Dar$ana. 
And this has been declared in the aphorism (Book I, 92) : 
“Because [svara is not a subject of proof,’ and 
also in the aphorism (Book II, 1): ‘(Of)  Prakrti 
(the agency, or the becoming the procreatrix is either) 
for the release of the released (or for her own sake). "! 
Here Aniruddha clearly admits that the Self spoken of in 
the préceding aphorism (ie. aph. 56), and as conceived 
by him, 4c, conceived as becoming all-knowing and all-doing 
through its being reflected in Prakrti, is the Tsvara, and what 
he denies is the existence of that T$vara as conceived by the 
Nyaya Darsana, i.c., as conceived to be really, not reflectionally, 
all-knowing and all-doing. Also consider herewith the 
aphorism 116, Chapter V, to wit: “ During trance (or 
absolute absorption), profound sleep, and release (Purusa rests 
in) the condition of being of the form of Brahman (Tsvara)." * 
Here especially mark the word * Brahmardpata.’ What does 
it really mean? Aniruddha comments on it thus:  *''The 
condition of having a similar form with Brahman, on account 
of non-perception of external objects anywhere, but not the 
condition of being of the very form of Brahman,”* Vedantin 
Mahadeva gives it the following interpretation: “The 
condition of being of the form of Brahman,” i.c., “the not- 
feeling pf pan.” Vijnàna explains it thus: “ Brahmarüpatà 
is the resting by being full of its own svarüpa, or intrinsic 
form, by reason of the disappearance, through the dissolution 
of the modification of Buddhi (intelligence), of the limitations 
caused by them as its upüdbi or external investment.” ' 
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And he adds: “And in our Sastra the word * Brahman ' 
denotes conscious or intelligent existence in general, which 
is all-full, and devoid of limitation, impurity, and the 
like, caused by the upādhi or external investment; but not, 
as in the Brahma-Mimiümsaá (Vedanta), merely a particular 
Purusa characterised by being the Lord "’.' In this aphorism, 
it is admitted. at least by Aniruddha and Mahadeva, that the 
author of the Sankhya recognises the existence of Brahman or 
Isvara, whose very form, or a form similar to it, the Purusa 
assumes in trance, profound sleep and release, wherein he is 
free from any external investment or embodiment which may 
impose limitations upon him. This also proves that the Purusa 
does not differ from Brahman or T$vara essentially, but 
differs from Him only when he takes anexternal invest- 
ment or embodiment, that is, when he becomes united with 
Prakrti and her evolutes. If we consider these admissions care- 
fully we can easily find that there is only one Absolute Purusa, 
called Brahman or [Svara, who by uniting Himself with 
Prakrti, assumes numberless different investments or embodi- 
ments, and thereby differentiates Himself into infinite 
number of jivas or individual Purusas.  Vijnàna's interpre- 
tation seems to be erroneous, for, if all the Purusas attain Bra- 
hmarüpata as interpreted by him, in trance, profound sleep 
and release, what distinction remains between them? Do 
they not become exactly alike, and thereby one and the 
same thing? How can they be exactly alike, and yet 
remain many ? Manyness implies distinction, and without 
distinction there can be no manyness. So that Vijidna’s 
own interpretation leads to the fact that all Purusas are 
ultimately one and the same, te. they are only different 
modes, moments or differentiations of one and the same 
Purusa ; there is only one Purusa, to wit, Brahman or 
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TSvara, who differentiates Himself into, or appears in the 
forms of innumerable purusas, called jivas. Thus, the last 
part of his interpretation is likewise erroneous. 

Vedántin Mahadeva means by ‘sa hi’ “ umfauzrd:," iC. 
the thing called Prakrti, and that alone. "This is still 
more absurd. He supposes that “in the present aphorism 
the author discredits the view that there must exist some 
Intelligent Being as the superintendent of the Non intel- 
ligent Prakrti, and that He must be all-knowing and all- 
doing." He further adds: “ Because, as it belongs to Pra- 
krti, to undergo transformation, it is quite possible for her 
to transform as the modification of knowledge. Such is 
the idea." Butit is difficult to understand how such a 
supposition arises at all. We have found that in the im- 
mediately preceding aphorism (i.e. aph. 55), the question 
arises: To whom is Prakrti subordinate? and that the 
answer is given in the present aphorism ; this is the view of 
both Aniruddha and Vijüána. So that, Mabadeva’s supposi- 
tion is quite unreasonable and irrelevant, because it makes 
the present and the preceding aphorisms quite unconnect- 
ed with each other. Another difficulty arises : How can Pra- 
krti, which is non-intelligent, be all-knowing ? Mahadeva’s 
explanation js curious. He tells us that as Prakrti alone is 
capable of transformation, she can transform herself into . 
being intelligent, and therefore, all-knowing. But he evident- 
ly forgets that Prakrti can transform herself only consistently 
with her essential nature, and that nature being unintelligent, 
she cannot transform herself in such a way as to be intelligent, 
because it will then violate the law of transformation or 
evolution. It may, of course, be asked ; How does then 
arise the evolute Mahat or Buddhi, 1.e., Consciousness or 
Intelligence, which is the first evolute of Prakrti p IM 
Prakrti herself is non-intellizent, how does she give rise 
to Consciousness or Intelligence ? ‘The reply is, it is a 
well-known teaching of the Sankbya that evolution of 
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Prakrti takes place by virtue of her union ( Wa) with 
the conscious or intelligent Purusa and that the  con- 
sciousness or intelligence of Prakrti is apparent, being due 
to the reflexion of his consciousness or intelligence upon 
her, just as the redness of a crystal vase is due to the 
reflexion of the redness of a flower. Thus, Prakrti’s con- 
sciousness or intelligence is borrowed and apparent. In her 
essential nature she is unconscious and unintelligent. (‘This 
is only the popular interpretution of the Sankhya view, 
but we shall prove in the sequel that it has a deeper 
meaning.) But it may still be contended that after her 
becoming conscious and intelligent she may also become 
all-knower. But that is impossible, for, all-knower means 
one who knows everything, and Prakrti as an all-knower 
must know that before she became all-knower, she did not 
know anything,—she was unconscious and unintelligent— 
that is to say, before she was conscious and intelligent she 
was conscious and intelligent, which is absurd and self- 
contradictory. For these reasons we must reject Maha- 
deva’s interpretation and hold that ‘sa’ refers to the 
Supreme Self or I$vara, as is held by Auiruddha, and not 
to Prakrti. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the Self to whom 
Prakrti is subordinate and under whose influence she rises 
again to act or create, is none but the all-knowing and all- 
doing I$vara. Now,a difficulty may arise: The Sankhya, 
in agreement with the Sruti, upholds that Tsvara is inactive 
( fafa: ). How, then, can He be all-doing? The reply 
is, as Prakrti acts under His influence and guidance, 
He may, at least indirectly, be called all-acting or all-doing 
or the ultimate source of all agency or activity, just as a 
king, to quote a simile from the Sankhya itself, is called 
a fighter, although he does not qctually fight, but his so!. 
diers do so under his order and guidance.  'lhis is the 
common answer, but I shall prove in the sequel that 
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Isvara is the real doer, and Prakrti is His instrument 
only. 

Let us now turn to a more authentic treatise on the 
Sinkhya Philosophy, I mean the Sankhya-Karika. Is there 
any positive evidence in it with regard to the existence 
of Tsvara? I think there is. In two significant verses 
it is positively declared that there is one Absolute Purusa, 
l.€., the Supreme Self, as there is one Absolute Prakrti. 
Examine these two verses: “The manifested is caused, non- 
eternal, limited, changeful, multiform, dependent, attribu- 
tive, conjunct and subordinate; the Unmanifested is the 
reverse," ' (Verse 10.) “The manifested has trine consti- 
tuents, and is  indiscriminative, objective, generic (j.e., 
enjoyable by all souls), irrational and productive. So also 
is Prakrti. Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those." * 
(Verse 11.) Mark the last sentence.  'This means that 
Purusa or Soul possesses attributes which are opposite 
to those possessed by the Manifested, and, therefore, 
are these: Purusa is uncaused, eternal, all-pervading, 
unchanging, one, independent, indissoluble, uncombined, 
self-zoverned, destitute of the three constitutive factors, 
discriminative, subjective, specific or individual, rational and 
unproductive. In this list we should mark one attribute of 
Purusa, namely, One ; Soul or Purusa is said, here, to be one ; 
this is a very significant word and has been the cause of much 
dispute among the annotators, Therefore, upon its true 
interpretation entirely depends the solution of the problem 
whether Soul is one or many. Gaudapida says : “ The mani- 
fested is multiform, the Unmanifested is single, so is Purusa 
also single."" Vachaspati gives a different interpretation, 
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He holds : “ Let it bə that Purusa, like Prakrti, is uncaused, 
eternal, etc. ; hs, like the manifested, is also many. If so, 
why do you say that Purusa is opposite to the manifested ? 
For this, it is said (that Purusa is) like the manifested also. 
Here ‘cha’ means*api."' ' This interpretation of Vachaspati 
arises, as he says, from verse 18, which declares the 
multitudinousness of  Purusa. The Sankhya-Chandrikaé 
confirms the interpretation. Prof. Wilson seems to 
side with Vachaspati and observes: “‘ The general position, 
that the properties of soul are the reverse of those of the 
products of nature, requires, however, some modification in 
one instance. A discrete principle is said to be multitudin- 
ous, many, ancka ; consequently soul should be single, eka ; 
and it is so, according to the Sánkhya-Bhüsya. On the other 
hand, the Sankhya-Tattwa-Kaumudi makes soul agree with 
diserete principles, in being multitudinous,......The Sinkhya- 
Chandrika confirms the interpretation, * The phrase tathà cha 
implies that (soul)... ..is analogous to discrete principles in 
manifold enumeration.” This is, in fact, the Sainkhva doc- 
trine, as subsequently laid down by the text, verse LS, and is 
conformable to the Sütra of Kapila ; ‘ Multitude of souls is 
proved by variety of condition :' that is, * the virtuous are born 
again in heaven, the wicked are regenerated in hell; the 
fool wanders in error, the wise man is set efree.,; Either, 
therefore, Gaudapida has made a mistake, or by his eka is to 
be understood, not that soul in general is one only, but that 
it is single, or several, in its different migrations ; or, as Mr. 
Colebrooke renders it (R. A. S. Trans., Vol. I, p. 31), * indivi- 
dual? So in the Sütras it is said, * that there may be various 
unions of one soul, according to difference of receptacle, as 
the etherial element may be confined in a variety of vessels.’ 
This singleness of soul applies therefore to that particular 
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soul which is subjected to its own varied course of birth, 
death, bondage, and liberation; for, as the commentator 
observes, ‘one soul is born, not another (ina regenerated 
body) The singleness of soul therefore, as asserted by 
Gaudapada, is no doubt to be understood in this sense." 
Vachaspati’s interpretation seems to be strained and 
inconsistent with the tenor of the verses 10 and 11. If 
tath@ cha means really * like the manifested also,’ it is very 
difficult to see why such likeness should be in respeet of one 
attribute only, to wit, anekatvam, and not in respect of the 
other attributes as described in verse 10. If the Purusa 
resembles the manifested in being many, why should he not 
do so in being caused, non-eternal, limited, etc., also ? 
Vachaspati does not explain this distinction. But, yet, it may 
be contended by others that the attributes of being caused, 
etc., are not applicable to Purusa ; Purusa cannot be conceived 
to be caused, etc., for, if he were so caused, etc., he would 
be one of the manifested ; and this would be manifestly in- 
consistent with verse 3, where it is expressly stated that 
Purusa is dilTerent from both Prakrti and the effects or the 
manifested.’ The reply to this contention is, if Purusa is 
distinct from the manifested, he is also distinct from Prakrti, 
but, yet, he resembles the latter in being  uncaused, etc. 
Why should^he not then resemble the manifested in being 
caused, etc. ? The retort will, of course, be that two contra- 
dictory sets of attributes cannot be possessed by one and the 
same thing. That is not true. One and the same thing may 
possess opposite qualities. Really there are no ‘opposites’ but 
only ‘differents’; all things have their own places in the 
universe, and when they are in their own places, they are 
perfectly consistent with one another: opposition and in- 
consistency arise only when they are misplaced. So that, 
apparently opposite things may be juxtaposed without 
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contradiction by being placed in their own positions. ‘Thus, 
Prakrti, which is admittedly one, contains the conditions of 
being many, for, otherwise, she could not be differentiated into 
many. If she were mere one—abstract one—bare or homo- 
geneous identity, couped and confined absolutely within 
herself, she could not go out of herself into the many. 
Consequently, her oneness includes the ground and condition 
of manyness—she is one-in-many, Similar is the case with 
her other attributes; she is uncaused and caused, eternal 
and non-eternal, infinite and limited, etc., at the same time. 
If she were merely uncaused, eternal, infinite, etc., and did 
not contain the ground and condition of being caused, non- 
eternal, limited, etc., nothing which is caused, non-eternal, 
limited, etc., could come out of her; there could be no 
creation or evolution. But the author of the Sankhya is 
intelligent enough to maintain that Prakrti is not such a bare 
unity, but she is a complex unity of various constitutive 
elements, called Sattva, Rajas and Tamahs. In fact, Prakrti, 
as the whole, contains attributes peculiar to herself and so 
far differs from the manifested, and also those attributes 
possessed by the manifested as her parts or evolutes, and so 
far resembles them. This view is not inconsistent with the 
teachings of the Sankhya, and the Sàánünkhya doctrine of 
Causality corroborates it: thus, in verse 9 it is Said a '* Effect 
subsists (in the cause antecedently to its operation); for 
- what exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought 
into existence. Materials, too, are selected which are fit for 
the purpose : everything is not by every means possible : 
what is capable does that to which it is competent ; and the 
effect is of the same nature with the cause." ' In this verse 
particularly mark * karagabhüavàüt, ic, ‘the effect has the 
same characteristics as the cause has,'" (Gaudapüda), or 
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‘from the fact that the effect has the same essential nature 
as the cause'' (Vachaspati), Now, if we apply this 
doetrine to Prakrti and her products, how can we say that she 
is merely one, uncaused, eternal, ete., and that the products 
are merely many, caused, non-eternal,etc. ? If the cause and 
effect are of the same nature, they must possess common 
characteristics, though after the manifestation the effect 
assumés a new form and comes to possess also some other 
characteristics by virtue of which it differs from the cause. 
But this does not imply that those other characteristics are 
such that their ground and conditions are not in the cause ; 
for, if they were not in the cause, the effect would contain 
some characteristics the cause of which was not its cause, but 
something else ; that is to say, itsown cause was not its adequate 
cause and would require to be supplemented by some other 
cause. What would that other cause be in the case of the 
manifested? The Sankhya does not recognise any other cause 
than the Prakrti; so that, Prakrti must be recognised as the 
only adequate cause; that is to say, the cause which contains 
the ground and conditions of all the characteristics possessed 
by the manifested. This conclusively shows that Prakrti 
possesses two antagonistic sets of attributes—one set she 
possesses in her own essential capacity, to wit, as the whole, 
and another*set, in her other capacity, to wit, as the pro- 
ducts or differentiations. 

The above argument shows that a thing may possess con- 
tradictory attributes, and in fact, everything in the world 
possesses contradictory attributes ; for instance, everything is 
one thing possessing many attributes—everything isa single 
whole constituted by many parts or elements ; or, in other 
words, everything is one-in-many —unity-in-variety. The same 
is exactly true of Purusa ; he is one-in-many, uncaused-in-Lhe 
caused, eterual-in-the non-eternal, infinite-in-the finite, ete, : he is 
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one Purusa differentiated into many Purusas; he is the uncaused 
cause of all the caused effects ; he is eternal, appearing as and 
in all non-eternal things and beings ; he is infinite including 
all finite things, etc. If the Puruga were a bare or abstract 
one—a bare undifferentiated identity —there could be no many 
Purusas : if he were merely uncaused, containing no ground 
and conditions of the caused, there could be nothing cqused ; 
if he were merely eternal and infinite, containing no ground 
and conditions of the non-eternal and the finite, there could be 
nothing that is non-eternal and finite. Or, in other words, 
though Purusa is essentially one, uncaused, eternal, infinite, ete., 
yet, he appears to be many, caused, non-eternal, finite, etc. 
And there is an interpretation of *tadviparitastatha cha 
puman,’ which confirms the above inference. It may mean 
that Purusa is both opposite and analogous tothem. This in- 
terpretation seems to me to be true and sound. I shall dilate 
upon this point in the sequel. The interpretation offered by 
Prof. Wilson and Dr. Colebrooke that Purusa is one in the 
sense that he remains * single ' or ‘ individual ' throughout his 
numerous migrations is evidently absurd. 

The whole difficulty seems to arise from the apparent 
impossibility of reconciling verses 10 and 11 with verse 1S. 
The latter runs thus: “ Pecause birth, death, and the organs 
are severally allotted, and because activity is not simultaneous, 
and also because the factors are found unequally, the multi- 
plicity of souls is established." ' This verse, it is evident, tries 
to prove the multiplicity of souls, which is, tberefore, appar- 
ently inconsistent with verses 10 and 11, where the unity or 
singleness of soul*is declared, From this apparent inconsis- 
tency arises the attempt to modify the meaning of the latter 
consistently with that of the former. But no attempt has 
been made to reconcile them without modifying the meaning 
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of either. Are the verses really inconsistent? Ido not think 
so. The truth is, verses 10 and 14 (we should always read 
these two together) speak of Purusa in his absolute character, 
t.e., of the Parama-Purusa or the Absolute Soul, while verse 
18 speaks of Purusas in their relative and individual character, 
i.e., of Jivas as associated with external investments or embodi- 
ments., Or, in more familiar words, the former speak of TSvara 
or the Infinite Self, and the latter speeks of human or indivi- 
dual souls. It may be objected that the Sankhya recognises 
only twenty-five categories, one of which is Purusa; so that, 
it speaks of only one kind of Purusa, not two, and that ons 
kind of Purusa must be that who is associated with the mani- 
fested, i.e., the Consciousness or Intelligence, Self-consciousness, 
Manah, the ten organs of sense, ete., and is, therefore, multi- 
tudinous. ‘This is certainly not true. We have already found 
that the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sütram speaks of two kinds of 
Purusa, the Infinite Purusa or I$vara and the finite and con- 
fined purusas or Jivas. Similar is the case with the Sankhya- 
Kariki. [Itis true that the latter does never even mention 
the word * Tsvara’ in any of its verses, but it is perhaps be- 
cause the word *[sSvara' bears different meanings, and 
especially it is not used in the Sruti as equivalent to Brahman, 
the truly Absolute Self ; or it may be because the Sankhya- 
Karika does not recognise any essential distinction between 
the Absolute and the human soul, the latter being nothing but 
the individualisation or differentiation of the former. But 
whatever might be the reasons, it is certainly no sound argu- 
ment that as the Sankhya-Karika does not mention the word 
* Tévara, it does not recognise His existence atall. Iam 
going toshow that by the word * Purusa ' or the Soul, the 
Sankhya-Kariki means sometimes the Brahman and some- 
times the Jivas. > 

Let us examine verse 18 a little more closely, and we shall 
find that the reasons for which it declares Purusa to be mul- 
titudinous, do not really prove bim to be so, — Birth, death, the 
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organs, activities, and the three gunas, all belong to or are 
adjectives of Prakrti, or more properly, of her evolutes, and 
none of them belongs to Purusa, inasmuch as, being essentially 
eternal and infinite, he cannot be born, nor can he die ; being 
all-pervading, he cannot have any organs of sense; being 
inactive (Tafaqa:), he cannot act; and being non-composite, 
he cannot have the gunas. Therefore, what the different 
allotments of birth, death, and the organs, the unsimul- 
taneous character of activities and the inequality of the 
three gunas really establish, is not the multiplicity of Puruga, 
but that of the upādhis or external investments in and 
through which Prakrti manifests herself when conjoined 
with Purusa. We should be more explicit on this point, 
because it is the most important one. The concrefe man has 
two sides or aspects: he has a rational side, and he has also 
a non-rational or natural side, the latter including, according 
to the Sankhya, everything which is found in man except 
his Self or Soul; or, in the words of the Sankhya, he hasa 
side which is represented by Puruga, and he has also a 
side which is represented by Prakrti in the shapes of the 
external investments, namely, the Consciousness or Intelli- 
gence, the Self-consciousness, the Manah, the ten organs of 
sense, the five subtile Elements, and the five gross Elements. 
The concrete man is the synthesis or union of Purusasand Pra- 
krti—of the Self and the Not-Self—of the Subject and the Ob- 
ject, In short, the concrete man is a subject-object. Purusa or 
the Self or the Subject in him is infinite, unchangeable, eternal, 
all-pervading, inactive (in the ordinary sense), and beyond 
all attachments ; but Prakrti or the Not-Self or the Object 
in him is actually finite, changeable, temporal, non-pervasive, 
active and attached. Birth, death, etc., are, therefore, cha- 
racteristics of the latter side of man, while the former is above 
and beyond them all. Thus, we find that verse 18 does 
not mean to establish the multiplicity of Purusas which is 
impossible, but the multiplicity of the upadhis or investments 
5 
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in and through which Prakrti becomes associated and 
conjoined with Purusa, thereby giving rise to multitudinous 
Jivas or human .beings. Furthermore, it is evident that - 
verse 15 indirectly establishes the unity or oneness of Purusa, 
and thus confirms what is affirmed in verses 10 and 11 
with regard to his oneness. 

But it may still be asked : As verse 18 clearly declares the 
multiplicity of Purusas ( yęqagaq ), how can this be reconciled 
with his unity or singleness ? Or, in other words, how can 
Purusa be one and many at the same time ? This is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important problems of metaphysies. 
This raises the old problem of the one and the many. The 
instance in point is man himself; man himself is one and 
many at the same time. He is the unity of Purusa and 
Prakrti—of the self and the not-self; he is a subject-object. 
In whatever way, whether by proximity or otherwise, these 
"two distinct and opposite realities are unified in man, it can- 
not be denied that he is a unity-in-variety—a one-in-many. 
But only this will not solve the problem? We are to prove 
'that there is one Absolute Purusa and that all other Purusas 
are nothing but His individualisations or differentiations. 
In this way only can we solve the problem of the one and the 
many. What does the Sankhya say about it ? In the Sankhya- 
Karika and also other treatises on the Sankhya, Purusa is defin- 
ed in a general way, although they assert that there are many 


 Purusas; that is, the individual Purusas are not separately de- 


fined, but they have a general definition. They are all infinite, 
unchangeable, all- pervasive, eternal, rational, ete., that js, they 
all have exactly the same set of attributes. 'Phus, they are all 
exactly the same, but, yet, they are distinct and many. How is 
that possible ?. That may be possible only on the supposition 
that there is really one Purusa end all other Purusas are His 
individualisations or differentiations. Or, in the words of the 
Sankhya, every particular Purusa is the Absolute Puruga in 
so far as He is associated and bound up with Prakrti in a 
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particular way. This is the reason why the Sankhya calls every 
particular Purusa infinite, eternal, all-pervasive, etc. No other 
solution is possible. For, every Purusa is perfect, and yet, 
there are numerous Purusas,—these two assertions are incon- 
sistent, if we suppose the Purusas to be absolutely different 
and independent, inasmuch as they will then limit one another 
by virtue of their absolute differences, and will thus destroy 
their own perfection. Many beings perfect in the same sense 
and in the same way, nad yet absolutely different, is a self- 
contradictory assertion. 

If we now turn to the Sankhya-Sütram we find the same 
conclusion about it. After establishing the multiplicity of 
the Souls (vide Chap. T, 149, and Chap. VI, 45) itsays: '* From - 
differences of upadhis or investments also arises the appearance 
of multiplicity of the one Self, as of Aküs$a by reason of 
water-pots, etc."' Aniruddha and Vijňāna suppose that 
this aphorism represents the view of the Vedàüntins which 
the author of the Sankhya means to refute. But there is 
no evidence todefend their views. Compare this aphorism 
with the following aphorism: *“ The teaching of the Srati 
about the going of Purusa is in respect of his external in- 
vestment, as in the case of the Sky.''* Vijiiana explains 
this aphorism as follows: “There are, of course, Vedic 
declarations about going with reference to the Purusa. 
But these should be regarded as having been made 
certainly in accordance with the arguments and teachings 
of the Sruti and the Smrti about the universality or all- 
pervading character of the Purusa, and, therefore, only with 
reference to his connexion with an external investment, in 
the same.ty Of the genus, whereas by tué'ted to the sky. 
-Sr-is meant the plurality of the species. "That is to say, ve- 
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move while the water-pot is carried (from place to place), 
(whereas, in reality ) the water-pot is removed, and not the sky, 
so the jiva, the embodied Self, which is like the sky (in this 
respect).'-—Brahma Bindu Upanisad, 13."' Read this with 
aphorism 59, Chap. VI, which runs thus: “And, in accordance 
with the Sruti about its going, though the Self is all-pervading, 
there takes place, in the course of time, its connexion with 
the place of Experience, through conjunction of the Upa- 
dhi—just as in the case of thesky.”* Here Vijüüna evident- 
ly admits that those aphorisms represent the views of the 
author of the Sankhya that the Soul is essentially one, 
eternal and all-pervading, but appears to limit itself by 
embodiment and thereby appears to be distinct. Thus we 
find that the interpretation given to the aphorism 150 (Chap. 
D by Vijüana is evidently mistaken and inconsistent with 
his interpretation of the last two aphorisms. To avoid mis- 
understanding we should also read aphorisms 151-154, which 
are connected with the aph. 150. 

The aphorism 151 runs thus: “The Upadhi or investment 
is different, but not the holder thereof."* What this really 
means is, just as the Akasa appears to be different on account 
of the differences of its upadhi, for instance, water-pot, ete , 
but really it remains identically the same, so the Soul remains 
essenticlly the same, though it appears to be different by 
reason of its different embodiments. Aniruddha and Vijñāna 
interpret it in a different way consistently with their interpre- 
tation of aphorism 150. But we have shown that their — 
interpretation of aph. 150 is erroneous, and therefore, their 


interpretation of the pray set of attributes, "phus, 
moe tne same, but, yet, they are distinct and many. 

— —^ that possible ?. That may be possible only on the supposition 
that there is really one Purusa end all other Purusas are His 
individualisations or differentiat tions. Or, in the words of the 

|J —  - Sankhya, every particular Purusa is the Absolute Puruga in 
iota ae DE associated and bound up with Prakrti in a 
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The aphorism 152 is: “Thus, there is really no imputa- 
tion of contradictory attributes to the Soul which is present 
everywhere by its unity." This aphorism is an answer to 
the objection that if the Soul be really one, how can it be- 
come multiple and thereby can it have contradictory attri- 
butes, namely, unity and variety at the same time ?  Ani- 
ruddha and Vijnána have given to this aphorism a different 
interpretation ; but our remark on it will be the same as that 
on the preceding. 

The aphorism 153 runs thus: “ Being the property of 
another, i. e, Prakrti, it (the property of multiplicity) is 
only imposed upon the Soul, but really it does not belong to 
the latter on account of its unity or oneness,"? Or, in plain 
language, the aphorism means to assert that the attribute of 
multiplicity really belongs to Prakrti ; but when she becomes 
conjoined and associated with Purusa, who is essentially one, 
the latter appears to be different and multitudinous, Or, in 
the words of modern philosophy, the One Absolute Soul 
appears to be differentiated into numerous Souls,  Aniruddha 
and Vijüana give a different interpretation, but it is as mis- 
taken as their interpretations of the preceding aphorisms. 

The aphorism 154 is this: “There is no contradiction 
(by the Sankhya theory of multiplicity of Purusas), of the 
Vedic declarations of non-duality (of Purusa), because the 
reference (in these declarations) is to the genus (of Purusa)." ? 
This aphorism raises a new problem and suggests a solution 
of the difficulty raised in connection with the interpretation 
of verses 10, 11 and 18 of the Sinkhya-Kariké, as mentioned 
before, Some suggest that by the unity of Purusa is meant 
the unity of the genus, whereas by the plurality of Purusas 
is meant the plurality of the species. That is to say, when 


| Goiara oferarre + Beceimarg: i" 
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* ə Purusa is called one, it is regarded as the genus, and when 
he Purusas are called many, they are regarded as the species, 
~or more properly, individuals. Rut we should guard ourselves 
K Acainst the Pon MOD which may arise from the two meaninzs 
- of the word ‘genus.’ In Formal Logic, genus is an abstract 
jtion representing only the common attributes possessed by 

. ^ class of objects. ‘Thus, genus is not a concrete reality, but 
.&à group of attributes; while the individuals are the concrete 
things or beings possessing those attributes. In this sense 
of ‘genus’ and ‘individuals,’ what are real and concrete are 
—* tho individual Purusas, and the One Purusa is nothing but an 
_ abstract notion, expressing the common attributes of the 
MaR individual Purusas, and has, thus, no existence as a real 
— concrete object. This is certainly not the true meaning of 
f “the One Purusa, as we have shown before. The term ‘ genus’ 
-has another meaning: In metaphysics ‘ genus’ is not an 
abstract notion, but a concrete reality—the true reality, of 
^ which the individual things are only differentiations, modes 
E or moments. (Hegel and the  Neo-Hezelians) In this 
ense of genus and species, the One Absolute Purusa is the 
i true conerete reality, and all the individual Purusas are His 
individaalisations or differentiations, and are, therefore, as real 
hatho former. Thisis the meaning of the terms ‘ genus’ and 
pecies ' with „the author of the Sankhya-Kárika also, when 
h hi es s of Purusa as both one and many at the same time. 
‘Tt inst be noted here that those who contend that the notion 
of | the unity of Purusa is an abstract genus-notion, represent- 
ing only the common attributes of the concrete individual - 
Pun  comyletei, forget that aecording to the Sankhya 
pet ae nc "ffereutiating attributes by which*the Purusas 
Te n7 ə distinguished from one another; and we have already 
ved that the only so-called differentiating attributes, to 
w i, birth, death, etc., are not the attributes of Purusas, but of 
* cess bodies or investments with which they are asso- 


cia 7: So — the absence of any differentiating attribute 
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THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
or attributes, there cannot be a multitude of Purusas: re 
short, there must be oné and only one Purusa associated» with - 
numberless different investments, and thereby differentiating 
Himself into a multitude of Purusas or Jivas. a 
Let us now turn to the Yoga-sütram of Patanjali. This 
system of philosophy is admitted on all hands to be the —— 
important supplement to the Sankhya System, and is regardet 
also as a Sànkhya Philosophy.’ It is, therefore, needless to^ 
add that a thorough knowledge of the Yoga Philosophy is an = | 
indispensable requisite for the proper understanding of the — 
Sankhya System. ‘The elaborate commentary of Yoga-Sütrami i 3 
by Vyàsa is generally recognised to be an invaluable aid, not - 
only to an aecurate and thorough comprehension of it, but alio A 
of the Sànkhya System, asa whole. And some regard that * 
commentary as the best one. The Páàtanjala Darsana is - 
generally called the Seévara Sankhya, 1.e., the theistic Sankhya, 
to distinguish it from the Niríóvara Sankhya, ic., the x 
atheistic Sànkhya. But it is difficult to understand the 
reasons for such a distinction: for, we have already shown ‘2 
conclusively that Kapila’s Sánkhya is not atheistic, andthe . | 


! For instance, it is said by the great sage Vaésiytha —“a¢eq aya: wmmte pm 
cae | wae aris uw; wats S afer n" $c, “that which the Yogins behold. Lor 
exactly what the Sátkhyas strive after to nttain, He, who sees the STokhy= and the fo 
systems to bo one and the same, is said to be gifted with intelligence," (Vide "em 
parvan of tho Mahübbürata, Chap, 305, 19.) Tho same view is repeated in Chap, 307, ibid, E 2 

“gga maias inia aa, i.e, “verily, the precepte that haw becu wa d 
in the Säñkhya treatises are at one with what have been laid down in the Yoga scriptun 
The same thing is said by the great sage Yájünvalkya (pide Chap. 316, ibid),— “antes m 
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arene dare a; ufa @ verfa i. €, " there in no knowledge like that of the T | 
“There is no power liko that of the Yog». These two prescribe the same p io d 
ought to be remembered as immortal or as destroyer of death, Those meo, ¥ 





We, however, O king, certainly regard them ns one and the same, What the 
- n view is the very same which tho Sabkhyas alew-havo in view. He whos 
BASRA YS Sus Uh Doge SUUS 66 be che and the setts is to be considered as cor 
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texts quoted above! from the Mahabharata also show that there 
is no distinction between the Sankhya and the Yoga as they 
teach the same precepts. Perhaps the reasons are these: that 
such a distinction is either due to the misleading and errone- 
ous interpretations of some aphorisms of the Sankhya-Prava- 
chana-Sütram, which we have already discussed, or to the fact 
that in-Kapila’s Sankhya [$vara has not been recognised as 
necessary for the liberation of the human Soul or Purusa, 
which is the primary theme ; but in Patanjali’s Sankhya  (i.e., 
the Yoga System) such a recognition has been explicitly and 
emphatically made. Therefore, by ‘ Nirisvara Sánkhya we 
should mean, if we accept the phrase, that which does not 
recognise the need of I$vara for the liberation of the human 
Soul, and by ‘Sesvara Sinkhya’ that which recognises such a 
need. In several places the Patafijala Darsana emphasises 

such a need. We now propose to consider them. 
o^ (1) “ Or, by virtue of the worship of Isvara with a special 
kind of devotion, meditation and its results can be attained 
within a shorter time."* (2) * Who is that Tsvara over and 
above Prakrti and Purusa?"* (3) *Tévara is that particular 
Purusa, who is * untouched by the vebicles of affliction, action 
and fruition, or eternally free from pains, actions, fruits of 
actions and ¢he desires or instincts arising therefrom."* Here 
* mark the phrase ‘that particular Purusa' (Purusavisesa). 
<- Vyüsa comments on it in this way: *''(The significance of 
calling T$vara that particular Purusa is) that there are many 
- * . jiberated Souls who have attained liberation by freeing them- 
f. e - selves from the three kinds of Bondage, but Tsvara is not like 
E them, for, He had no such Bondage befort, nor will have it 
in the future; liberation implies that there was Bondage 


^ Vide ante, p. 39 foot note, . 

* “Secafourars ai” (arrester, HIIS, 23) 
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before; but no such Bondage was possible for Him,—He never 
had any Bondage. Moreover, those Purusas, who become 
absorbed into Prakrti, attain some sort of liberation from 
pains, etc., but they, too, return to a state of Bondage: but 
that is not possible for Isvara,—He is eternally free and 
established in Himself," (4) “In Him the seed of the 
omniscient is not exceeded."^ (5) “He is the "Teacher 
of the Ancients too, not being limited by time." * ' There 
is reference to [svara in other aphorisms also, e.g. iu 
aphorisms 1 and 32 of Sadhana Pada, and in aphorism 6 of 
Vibhüti Pada, but they need not be quoted here. The 
aphorisms quoted above are sufficient to show that Pátanjala 
Darsana recognises the existence and the need of T$vara for 
the liberation of the human Souls; it is also evident that it 
recognises two kinds of Purusas—the Absolute Puruga and the 
Individual Purusa. What is the relation between these two 
kinds of Purusas we shall consider in the sequel. But it 
should be noted here that the Pataijala Darsana does not assert 
that T$vara is indispensably necessary for the liberation of 
human Souls, but it only asserts that worship of Him with spe- 
cial devotion helps them to attain liberation within a short 
time. Mark the word ‘vi,’ i.e. ‘or,’ which signifies that there 
are other means to liberation, of which the worship of TSvara is 
one. In this connexion read especially the aphorisms 21 and 22 of 
the Samadhi Pada. Thus, really, there is not much difference 
between the Sánkhya and the Pátanjala in this respect. 

A very good account of the Sánkhya Philosophy is found 
in Chaps. 301-318 of the Santiparvan ofthe Mahabharata. In 
Chap. 301 the Sapkhya System is extolled in a highly elevated 
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tone, and the Sankhya knowledge is described in very eloquent 
words, and even identified with the Brahman Himself. 

There we find that far from denying the existence 
of Brahman or [Svara, the Sankhya System identifies the 
knowledge described in it with Him and declares itself 
as the very form of Him; even the knowledge as existing 
in the Vedas, which is admittedly theistic, is described to be 
derived from the Sinkhya System. This is farther confirmed 
by the following verses embodying what the great sage Vasistha 
said: * Above the twenty-four categories already referred to 
is the twenty-fifth called Visnu (or TSvara). That Visnu, 
on account of the absence of all gunas, is not a category, 
though as that which permeates all the categories, He has 
been called so by the wise. The Unmanifest Twenty-fourth 


Sait Creme ears nea ocat safes) starter ipea qi urs a figa a 
wa 8 Wap a aq wre aie qo Haq) Wed y RA Go am ws IN 
werfesafaws free ay mag merda Pra arafa weftfum: a 


vaneg wie wr: cufefefacwfa..  cufererenfer eremi fe weeds I 
» e » * 
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uwifa ce fafad querer ammà afafurs ate a 

mafaa «vu ce mure ay fae | 
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Ea. The S&ükhyas, O King, are gifted with great wisdom. They attain the highest 
end by means of this kind of knowledge. There is no other knowledge, O Kannteya, that is 
equal to this, About this you must not entertain any doubt; the knowledge described in the 
Sühkhya is considered as the highest, That knowledge is said to be immutable, eternal and 
the perfect Brahman Himeel/ ; it has no beginning, middie and end; it is above all dispute 
and the eternal cause of the universe ; it stands fully and without decrense of any kiad; it 
ie uniform and everlasting. Thus are its praises recited by the wise... The Srutis say, O 
son of Kunti, that the Sitkhya Systom is the form of that Forfnless One. It is «aia, O 
Bharatargabbha, that the knowledge taught by the Sáhkhya is the knowledge as taught by 
the Brahman....That high knowledge, O king, which is in persons conversant with the 
Brahman and that which is in the Vedas, and that which is seen fn other scriptures, and 
that in Yoga, and that which may be seen in the various Purápas, are all, O monarch, 
derived from the Bübkhya Philosophy, Whatever knowledge is seen to oxint in great 
histories, whaterer knowledge is, O king, in the Science of Economics as approved by the 
wiso, whatever other knowledge exists in this world—all these originate, O great king, 
from the high knowledge that is found in the —— Philosophy," : 
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(1e., Prakrti) caused all that are mortal and manifest and 
exists in their forms or bodies; but the Twenty-fifth (i.e., 
Purusa) is formless, Though a Soul, He exists in all hearts 
and in all forms; He is free, conscious, eternal, and though 
Himself formless, assumes all forms. Uniting with Prakrti, 
which is the cause of creation and absorption, He also assumes 
the ageney of creation and absorption. And on account of 
such union He, who is eternal, exists in time, and though, 
in reality, shorn of all gunas, yet comes to be invested 
therewith. It is in this way that the Great Soul, through 
ignorance, thinks Himself to be the cause of creation and 
destruction (really absorption), changeful, and identical with 
Prakrti™ ' (Ibid, Chap. 302, vers. 38-42.) In these verses it 
is evidently admitted that Purusa, who is described to be 
the twenty-fifth category or principle, is really Visnu or 
Isvara, for He is not, in reality, a category ; He exists in 
all hearts and forms, not in a particular heart and form only; 
He assumes all forms and the agency in all creation and 
absorption. Thus, it is declared that the individualised 
Purusas or the human beings are nothing but the Absolute 
Purusa or Brahman connected with different investments and 
acting at different finite centros in different ways. This last 
fact is very clearly explained by an analogy in the following 
verse, declared to be the saying of the same grbat sage 


Vasistha:  '* As the worm that makes the cocoon binds itself 
completely on all sides by means of the threads it itself 


weaves, so the Absolute Purusa, though really above all gunas, 
invests Himself on all sides with them."? (Ibid, Chap. 303, 4.) 


’ “vafdafad fawfeererpererdíogn: | ad gumias 9: u 
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Let us also consider what the same great sage Vasistha 
said in the following verses in which the existence of the 
Absolute Purusa or Tévara is more ex plicitly admitted : ** When 
the individual Purusa comes to think of those gunas as belong- 
ing to Prakrti, then only, on account of his conquering them, 
he sees the Absolute Purusa or Isvara."' (Ibid, Chap. 305, 30 ) 
Again, '* When one begins to study and understand properly 
the twenty-five categories or principles, one then understands 
that the oneness of Purusa is consistent with the scripture 
(the Sankhya System) and his multiplicity is opposed to it. 
These are the separate characteristics of the categories or 
principles and what is above and beyond them ; the wise 
have said that the categories or principles are the twenty-five 
evolutes ; what is not an evolute or what is above and beyond 
the evolutes is the twenty-sixth, i.e., the Absolute Purusa or 
Brahman or [svara. The twenty-five evolutes are called 
categories or principles, and what is beyond them is the eter- 
nal Iévara."* (Vide ibid, vers. 37-39.) It should be noted 
here that even the twenty-fifth category, called Purusa (i.e., 
the individual Purusa), is also regarded as an  evolute, while 
he has been said before to be identical, in essence, with the 
Absolute Purusa. The discrepancy is apparent only ; for, the 
individual Purusa being the Absolute Purusa in so far as He 
is invested with the three gunas, he may be viewed from two | 
standpoints : in so far as he is individualised, he may be re- 


from and shorn of that investment, he is one and the same | p 
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whoever I may be, I am capable of being like Him and can 
become at one with Him: I sce my similarity with Him: I am, 
indeed, like Him. He is pure ; and it is clear that I am also 
of the same nature," ' (Ibid, Chap. 307, vers. 26 and 27. ) 
The same thing we find in the conversation between the 
great sage Yájüavalkya and Janaka about the Sankhya Philo- 
sophy.’ From this it is plain that the Sankhya System,admits 
the existence of the Absolute Purusa or Tévara. But in one 
verse if seems to cast some doubt upon the above inference. 
That verse is this: ** In the Sánkhya System no category or 
principle above the twenty-fifth is admitted. That which the 
Sankhyas consider as their highest. principle has been duly 
described (by me). In the Yoga System it is said that Brah- 
man, which is the very essence of knowledge, becomes the 
Individual Purusa only when invested with ignorance. In 
the Yoga scriptures, therefore, both the Brahman and the 
Individual Purusa are spoken of." * (Ibid, Chap. 307, vers. 45 
and 46.) It is here positively asserted that the Sankhya 


*— “ae wiwarcta ae Ñ eae | amang STCNUSOEGD n9 ii 
gerere wmgifa aeiia 8| 000 «d fe fae epnweuv emen a 
O aws WG ATQ EEE a aera Sa ani wrayer | 
afa ea wararRaay” a A * 
ie. "the Unmanifest Távara transforms Himself (literally, the inner soul) "br Himself 


>! into hendreds and thousands and millions and millions of formes." (Ibid, Chap. 814, 
GM | E. ee verse 9.) Again, 
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System does not recognise the existence of any other principle 
above and beyond the Individual Purusa: it is only the 
Yoga System which does so positively. But we have already 
shown that in numerous other verses it is clearly admitted 
that the Sankhya System recognises the existence of the 
twenty-sixth principle, called Brahman or [svara. How can 
we, then, reconcile these two contradictory assertions? The re- 
conciliation is possible in many ways. In the first place, the 
true reading of the verse may be different; in the second 
place, it may be an interpolation; in the third place, it is not 
wholly inconsistent with the verses previously cited. This 
verse may mean that the Twenty-fifth (i.e., Purusa) is the 
highest category or principle, and what is above and beyond 
it is not a category (fare), and is called by a different name, 
to wit, Brahman or [Svara; and therefore, if the Sankhyas 
do not read a category in addition to the twenty-five, no 
inconsistency will be committed. Moreover, having regard 
to the fact that all the categories or principles (even the 
Individual Purusa) are evolutes or manifestations (am:) of 
the Supreme Purusa, as has been distinctly stated in the pre- 
ceding verses, it is no fault with the Sankhya System if it 
omits to enumerate the latter asa category or principle. Again, 
it has been distinctly said in the previous verses that the 
Individual Purusa, who is the twenty-fifth category, is none 
but the Supreme Purusa as invested with the three gunas, 
and that he is, therefore, able to be one and the same with 
the latter after casting off that investment. Now, after 
stating all these facts, if the Sinkhya omits to mention 
the name of the Supreme Purusa as an additional cate- 
gory or principle, there is no fault in the system ; still 
less does it involve inconsistency in its assertions. More- 
over, it should be remembered that in the previous verses 
it has been repeatedly and emphatically asserted that the 


Sankhya and the Yoga Systems are one and the same, 
the one is also taught by 
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the other; but the Yoga System speaks of the Supreme 
Purusa, and this is sufficient to show that even though 
the Sankhya System does not directly speak of 
Him (which is not true, as we have shown before), 
it at least indirectly does so ; and still less does it deny 
or fail to recognise His existence. ‘These considerations 
dispose of the apparent contradiction mentioned above. 

In the second chapter of the Bhagavadgita, which is 
a part of the  Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, the 
doctrine of the Sankhya Philosophy with regard to the 
true nature of the human Soul and its relation to the 
Supreme Soul is clearly described. Let us consider those 
verses wherein that doctrine is expounded: “This Soul 
cannot be cut into pieces, caanot be burnt, can- 
not be moistened and dried up: it is eternal, all-pervasive, 
immovable, unchangeable, without beginning, unmanifest, 
unthinkable and supersensible."' (Vers, 24and 25.) Such ades- 
cription as this will only suit the Supreme Soul, for only 
the Supreme Soul is truly all-pervasive ( ama: ), while 
the Individual Soul is connected with only a particular 
investment (ie.,the body and its adjuncts); and this in- 
terpretation is confirmed by the following verse: “This 
Soul, which is present in the bodies of all creatures, is 
always indestructible ; for this reason you shoüld aot, O 
Bharata, lament their death." ? (Verse 30.) Along with this 
read also verse 17, which runs thus: “Know that 
Soul, by which all the universe is pervaded, to be indes- 
tructible; none is able to destroy it which is incapable 
of any increase and decrease.” * It should be noted here 
that commentators like Sankara and others agree that 
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the terms ‘tat’ and ‘yena’ refer to Brahman or the 
Supreme Soul. In the last verse of that chapter the whole 
thing has been made completely clear. That verse 
is this: “O Partha, such is the rest in Brahman, and he 
who attains that state does not get again into the be- 
wilderment of the world ; he who rests in Him even at 
the time of death attains complete union with Him.” ! 
(Verse’72.) Similar verses are met with also in Chap. 13. 
For instance, * The Purusa (Soul), who exists in this body, is 
said to be above and beyond Prakrti, the seer, agreeable 
and permissive, the lord, the enjoyer, the Supreme Tsvara 
and the Supreme Soul.” * (Verse 22.) Similarly, “ He sees 
aright who sees the Supreme Lord (Purusa) to be indes- 
tructible even in destructible things and to be existent 
equally in all things and beings," (Verse 27.) "The fol- 
lowing verses in Chap. 14 are more emphatic: “ Prakrti 
is my (t.e., of Tsvara) womb whereinto I throw my semen: 
from that, O Bharata, spring all beings and things. O 
son of Kunti, Prakrti is the mother (or the material 


cause) and I (ie. TSvara) am the father (i.e. the efficient 


cause) of all the forms that are generated in all classes 
of things and beings.” * (Verses 3 and 4.) Thus, accord- 
ing to the Bhagavadgita also, the Sànkhya System ac- 
knowledges the existence of Brahman or the Supreme 
Soul of whom the Individual Souls or Purusas are only 


differentiations or individualised or specialised forms: or, in 
other words, the Individual Purusas are but the Supreme — — 
Purusa or Brahman in so far as He is invested with the — 


three gumas. g 
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In the course of a conversation between Kapila and his 
mother Devahüti about the Saáükhya Doctrine, as recorded 
in the Bhágavata Purina, we find a similar assertion with 
regard to the existence of Brahman or [$vara. Consider 
the following verses: ** When the chitta becomes free of the 
impurities caused by lust, greed, etc., arising out of such 
consciousness as ‘this is I," ‘that is mine,’ etec., and thereby 
becomes pure, and remains indifferent to both pleasure and 
pain, then the Individual Purusa beholds the Supreme Purusa 
(Brahman or [$vara) who is above and beyond Prakrti, 
free from the three kinds of pain, always self-revealing, 
subtile, indivisible, with a mind filled with wisdom, dispas- 
sion and devotion ; and he indifferently sees also Prakrti who 
has now become powerless.” '  (Skandha 3, Chap. 25, vers. 
15-17.) Consider also the following verses: **Purusa is the 
infinite Soul which is divested of the three qunas, above and 
beyond Prakrti, supersensible, self-revealing, and by which 
the universe is manifested. That Purusa, out of play only, 
freely enjoys the subtile and divine Prakrti who  posseses 
three gunas and is united with Him.  Beholding her who 
creates various self-like creatures, He at once becomes stupe- 
fied through ignorance. In this way, by thinking her as 
His self, He comes to regard Himself as the performer of 
the actions which are really performed by the gunas belong- 
ing to her. On that aecount, He, who is not the agent but 
only the witness, the lord, and full of bliss, comes to 
undergo the process of migration and to be put under bond- 
age and subjection," * (Ibid, Chap. 26, vers. 3-7.) In this 
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connexion one thing should be carefully noted : Prakrti has 
here been called divine ( at), and Purusa has also been 
called above and beyond Prakrti ( wem8: qx: ). Sridhara 
Swamin, the eminent commentator of Bhügavata, makes 
the following observations on these two words: “On account 
of her possessing two different powers of covering and 
projecting, Prakrti is of two kinds: By virtue of her 
capacity for covering, she is the investment of the creatures 
(jivas) called ignorance ( "fam ): and by virtue of her 
capacity for projection, she is called divine power ( qmxmxaii 
aiat ). On account of His having two distinct forms such 


as those of jira (creature) and Iévara (the Supreme Soul), 
Purusa, too, is of two kinds: He is called a  jíva, when 
He migrates from body to body through His identification 
with Prakrti: and He is called T$vara when He evolves the 
world by subjugatiug Prakrti"' The other commentators 
have not questioned the reasonableness of the above remarks. 
They may, therefore, be accepted as true. Now, from 
those verses it is quite evident that ISvara exists, and that 
He is the real cause of the world, while Prakrti is only 
His instrument, and the Individual Purusas (jivas) are none 
but Himself as invested with the three gunas through 
ignoranec. ` 

The following verses are more emphatic on the existence 
of Tsvara: “Those (twenty-four) categories or principles 
enumerated (by the wise) have been said by me to be the 
abode of Brahman as qualified by the three gunas; the twenty- 
fifth is called Kala. Some say that ‘Kala is a power of 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul which causes dread in the mind | 
of creatures that are confused by self-consciousness — arising. 
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of equipoise, to creative activity, is T$vara and is also called 
Kala, Tsvara may be defined to be that who, by His own 
siper-natural power, exists in the inside of all creatures as 
their guiding principle, without being Himself touched by 
their affections, and outside as Kà/a."* (Ibid, vers. 14-17.) 

We shall also see in the next chapter in connexion with  - 

the discussion about the personality of Isvara that the* U pani- 
sads as well, which derive, as we shall prove, their meta- 
physics from the Sankhya, further corroborate the fact that 
the Siankhya does not teach atheism or agnosticism at all, but 
it positively and emphatically admits and declares the existence 
of T$vara or God. 
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‘CHAPTER III. 
THE PERSONALITY OF Gop. 


The essential characteristics of personality may be said to 
be two, or rather, one, expressible in two forms; and they 
are: (1) Self-consciousness or consciousness of a centre of 
reference, and (2) a self-conscious centre of activity or effort, 
otherwise called /Vil/. These are the general characteristics 
of all forms of personality. But self-consciousness is not a 
simple or undifferentiated unity of an essence or substance, but 
a complex or differentiated unity of a ‘system’ or ‘ world’— 
a unity-in-multiplieity ; and such a unity is not perfect every- 
where, it is soonly in God. Thus, God being a perfect unity 
of self-consciousness, He may properly be called super-personal. 
When, on the other hand, we say that God isa perfectly unified 


centre of all activity or effort, we mean the same thing, only - 


expressed in a different form. Or, in short, God is a perfect 
intellect:and a perfect will. If these characteristics constitute 
the personality of God, does the Sankhya also attribute the same 
characteristics to Him? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
then the Sankhya must be held to regard God as personal, and 
if, on the other hand, the answer be in the negative, then the 
Saikhya must be held to regard God as impersonal. Let us 
consider which one of these two views it really maintains as 
its own. | 

We have found above that the Sāùkhya defines Purusa 
in a general way, We should consider the definition very 
carefully. The Saakhya-Karika defines Purusa in this way: 
“The Manifested is caused, non-eternal, limited, changeful, 


multiform, dependent, attributive, conjunct (and) subordinate. - 
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The Unmanifested is the reverse."' (Verse 10.) “ The 
manifested has trine constituents, and is indiscriminative, 
objective, generic, irrational and productive. So also is Nature. 
Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those. " *^ (Verse 11.) 
*'adviparitastathà cha pumān’ may also be rendered in this 
way: ‘reverse in a// respects, but also appear to be analogous 
in those.’ From these two verses we may gather the attributes 
of Purusa: He is wncaused, eternal, all-pervading, unchanging, 
one, independent, irresolvable, uncombined and self-governed. 
In these respects he resembles Nature (Prakrti); but he has 
other attributes in which he differs from her. These adjectives 
are: destitute of the three gunas or constitutive factors, discri- 
minative, subjective, specific or individual, rational, and unpro- 
lific. We should also read another verse along with these two, 
namely, the verse 19, which runs thus: ** And from that con- 
trariety (before specified) Soul is proved to be a witness, eter- 
nally free, neutral, perceiving and inactive." ? If we turn to 
the Saükhya-Sütram we find the following attributes affirmed 
of Purusa: He is eternal, all-pervading, (Chap. I, aph. 12), free 
from all association (ibid, aph. 15), eternally pure or unchange- 
able, eternally enlightened and eternally released (ibid, aph. 19). 
The other treatises on the Sankhya do not differ, even slightly, 
from the Sánkhya-Karikà with regard to the attributes of 
Purusa. We may, therefore, accept the list of the attributes 
as given by the latter to be final. 

Let us now carefully examine the above attributes, 
Purusa (the Absolute Self) is rational, intelligent, eternally 
enlightened ; He is, therefore, a Self-conscious Being. But 
self-conseiousneSs is, as we have seen, not a bare unity, but a 
system or whole, or what is called a unity-in-multiplicity, Is 
Purusa a bare unity—a unity of a substance, or the unity of a 
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system ? We should notice two other attributes : Purusa is 
ealled subject, and Prakrti, object. "Thus, Purusa is a Self- 
conscious Subject who has Prakrti as object. But this alone 
does not make Purusa a unity-in-multiplicity—a system or a 
world; Prakrti may be entirely distinct from, and outside of, 
Purusa: in that case, even though Purusa may know her, yet 
He will not have her included in His contents, "Thus, Purusa 
will be bereft of all contents, Prakrti including, according to 
the Sankhya, all the contents which He may know, and reduced 
to a bare unity. Therefore, to make  Purusa a system, 
or world, Prakrti must somehow be included in His contents. 
For that purpose the Sánkhya adds another adjective, viz., 
all-pervasive. Purusa is not only a Self-conscious Subjeet, but 
also an all-pervading consciousness or Subject, that is, He in- 
cludes Prakrti in His nature. Thus, the real concrete Purusa is 
an all-pervading Self-conscious System or World of which 
Prakrti is an element. He is, in other words, an organic 
synthesis of the Subject and the Object, of the Self and the Not- 
Self, or, in short, a Subject-Object. Prakrti also is called all- 
pervading, but she is an all-pervading Object or Not-self. If 
there be an all-prevading Subject, there must also be an 
all-pervading Object as its correlate. And the concrete 
Absolute is, “thus, an organic synthesis. What would be the 
logical consequences of this conclusion we shall see in the 
sequel. 

In the meantime we should clear up some difficulties, 
Purusa is also called free from all attachment or association 
(wwgr:) and eternally released (famam:). If Prakrti be included 
in the contents of Purusa, how can these adjectives be appli- 
cable to Him? The answer is, that they are applicable, 
because they express only the particular aspect, and not the 
whole nature of Purusa.. Purusa is not only immanent in 
Prakrti, but also transcendent over her ; a self-conscious sub- 


ject not only includes its object, but also knows itself as 
distinct from and unexhausted in — of its contents by ^ 
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the latter, just, for instance, as our Self includes all our 
ideas, feelings, willings, ete. and yet has not its contents 
exhausted by them: the former fact makes the subject 
immanent in, and the latter, transcendent ov er, the object. 
In so far as Purusa is transcendent, He is eternally released, 
i. e€., not under the influence of Prakrti or the Not- Self, and 
also free from all attachment or association with her. It is 
only in this sense that the Absolute Purusa or Brahman is 
spoken of, in the Sruti, as eternally released and free from all 
attachment with Prakrti. We should always remember that 
the Sankhya definition of Purusa differs very little from that 
given in the Sruti, and those who are conversant with the 
latter know well that according to Nimvürka and Raminuja 
those attributes express only the transcendent (ferziwr:) aspect of 
Brahman or the Absolute Purusa. There are other attributes 
of similar nature, to wit, inactive, unchangeable, unprolific and 
specific or individual, all of which express the transcendent 
aspect of Purusa. Butin so faras the Absolute Purusa is 
immanent in Prakrti, He must also possess the attributes of 
activity, changefulness, productivity and individuality, these 
being the attributes of the latter in so far as she is manifested. 
Thus, the Absolute Purusa, in His wholeness, has two sets of 
attributes apparently opposed to each other, one sgt expressing 
His transcendent aspect, and the other, His immanent aspect. 
Or, we may express the whole fact in another way : Asa 
whole or system, the Absolute Purusa is eternally free, because 
there is nothing outside Him which can bind Him ; no doubt, 
He is bound by His contents (including Prakrti), but in that 
case He is bountl by what lie within Himself, by what are His 
own, that is to say, by Himself ; but * self-bound ' is another name 
for*ífree. He is free from all attachment or association, for, 
there is nothing outside Him to be associated with : inactive, 
because, being self-complete, He has no want or purpose to 
be fulfilled, or no end to be realised, and therefore, He has no 
desire or volition which is implied in all activity called volun- 
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tary and human: unchangeable, because there is nothing out- 
side Him which can change His nature, so that, as a whole, 
He is eternally unchanged: wunprolific, because all production 
implies change, but He is eternally complete : specific or indivi- 
dual, because a systematic whole is the true individual. But 
as the parts (i.e., all things and beings in the universe) are 
His own individualisations or differentiations, specific centres 
of His own activity, He possesses also the attributes of them. 
This faet is indicated by the phrase, * tathücha pumin,’ i. e., 
Purusa is also analogous to the manifested (am) in all those 
respects. In this connexion we may say that the Absolute is 
not only a perfect intellect, but also a perfect will, understand- 
ing by the latter a perfect spontaneity or a perfectly spontane- 
ous active principle. In this sense the Absolute Purusa is 
active, but His activity does not imply any want, purpose, 
desire or volition; it is perfectly spontaneous. There are 
other evidences in the Sankhya itself which point to the fact 
that though Purusa and Prakrti are distinct, they are insepar- 
able elements of One Absolute Whole, or they are correlative 
aspects of a Higher Synthesis, Consider the following : 

(a) “The bondage of Purusa is not due to Prakrti, for 
she herself is under His control"  (Saazkhya-P.-Séttram, Chap. 
I. 18). Heye it is positively affirmed that Prakrti is not 
independent of Purusa, but entirely under His control. This 
assertion clearly shows that Purusa and Prakrii are not two 
independent realities, but the latter is an element of the 
former, for, of two things wholly independent and unrelated 
one cannot be entirely under the control of another. 

(b) * Without the conjunction of Prakrti (there can be) 
no conjunction of Bondage in Purusa who is, by nature, eter- 
nally pure, enlightened and unconfined.”* (Ibid, 19.) In the 
preceding aphorism it is asserted that Prakrti is not the direct 
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cause of Bondage; here it is asserted that the direct cause is 
her conjunction with Purusa. Now, a question naturally sug- 
gests itself here: What is the cause of this conjunction be- 
tween Purusa and Prakrti?  Prakrti cannot be the cause 
of it, because, then, she will be the real cause of the Bondage, 
which will be inconsistent with the previous assertion of her 
non-causality in this respect. Purusa also cannot be the 
cause, because, He, being eternally free, cannot bind Himself. 
The Sánkhya says that the real cause is the aviveka, i. e., non- 
discrimination or the absence of any knowledge on the part 
of Purusa about His distinction from Prakrti. But this answer 
is absurd, because aviveka cannot pertain to Him, who is eter- 
nally enlightened. The true answer is, that the conjunction is 
eternal, and being eternal, it is eternally uncaused, for what 
is eternal cannot have any cause. The conjunction is an 
ultimate fact, because Purusa and Prakrti are the inseparable 
elements of One Whole and co-exist from eternity ; and there- 
fore, no question about its origin may arise. Thus, the con- 
junction being eternal, the Bondage is also eternal, ?.e., the 
Absolute Purusa is eternally bound up with Prakrti. What is, 
then, Release ? As Bondage is the result of the identification of 
the Absolute Purusa with Prakrti,sois Release the result of the 
knowledge of the distinction between them. Release does not 
mean absolute separation between them, because that is* impos- 
sible. The Sankhya does not entertain that view. Thus, the 
Absolute Purusa is both eternally bound up and eternally re- 
leased. But He is bound up, not by anything external, but 
by what is internal, by His own elements, i.e., in so far as 
He is immanent in His elements, He identifies Himself with 
them ; He is released in so far as He transcends the elements 
—He knows Himself distinct from, and unexhausted in 
respect of His contents by, the elements, Therefore, Bondage 
and Release of the Absolute Purüsa are eternal—eternally 
correlative aspects of His nature. Or, in other words, His 
bondage is His freedom or release, because it is due to His 
8 
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own elements, and therefore, due to His own self (aTw)aar). 
But Bondage and Release have a different meaning for the 
Individual Purusas or men, which we shall explain in the 
sequel. 

(c) “The agency or causality of Prakrti is due to her 
proximity to T$vara, as is the case of a loadstone.” ! (Ibid, 96.) 
Let us examine this aphorism carefully. As a piece of iron 
derives its power of attraction by virtue of its prozimity to a 
loadstone, so Prakrti derives her power of evolution by virtue 
of her proximity to I$vara. Here proximity is described as 
an essential condition of acquiring such a power, But the 
analogy is inadequate and misleading, Proximity is a kind of 
space-relation, which can subsist. between a loadstone and a 
piece of iron, both of them being in space. But how can it 
subsist between Isvara and Prakrti? In the first place, 
proximity implies an interval, however small, between two 
things ; but there cannot be any interval or distance between 
Isvara and Prakrti, both of them being all-pervading, and 
included in each other. In the second place, proximity is 
possible between things which are in space, but Isvara is ad- 
mittedly above space. (Cf. Aph. 13.) Though, thus, the analogy 
is inappropriate, it contains one important truth : A piece of iron 
derives its power of attraction from a loadstone which must 
itself possess such a power before it can transfer it to the piece 
of iron ; similarly, Prakrti derives her power of evolution from 
ISvara, who must Himself possess the power before it is trans- 
ferred to Prakrti. 'This aphorism, thus, admits that the 
Absolute Purusa possesses the power of evolution, but instead 
of exercising it Himself He transfers it to Prakrti, A similar 
analogy is given in aphorism 99, which runs thus: “ The 
actual causality is of the Antah-karana, because it is lighted 
up by the Absolute Purusa, asis the case with the iron." ° 
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Here, too, the point of the analogy is that Antah-karana 
(which is an evolute of Prakrti) derives its power of causation 
from [svara, as the iron derives its power of burning from fire; 
and that, therefore, T$vara possesses the power of causality, 
as the fire does the power of burning. If the fire did not 
possess such a power, the iron also could not derive it; 
similarly, if Tsvara did not possess the power of causality, 
Antali-karana, too, could not derive its power of evolution. Let 
us consider also aphorism 164.' Here, too, it is stated that the 
causality of Prakrti is derived from the influence or 
affection of Purusa, which is, again, due to her proximity to 
the self-conscious Principle. In aphorism 51* of Chap. III, 
Prakrti is described as a born-slave to Purusa. There are 
numerous other aphorisms which point to the same fact, and 
need not be cited here, 

Sometimes the word ‘samyoga,’ i.e., union or conjunc- 


tion, is used to express the relation between Purusa and 


Prakrti, by virtue of which the latter derives her power of 
evolution from Purusa. Thus, in the Sankhya-Kariki we 
have the following: “In order that Soul may contemplate 
Prakrti and be released, the union of the two, like that of 
the lame and the blind, takes place; (and) thence creation 
springs.” * (Verse 21.) It is curious that the Sankhya-Karika 
exclusively uses the word ‘samyoga,’ i.e., union, and the Sankhya- 
Pravachana-Sütram, the word ‘ sanniddhya,’ i.e., proximity, to 
indicate the relation. But the former seems to be more appro- 
priate than the latter for reasons stated above. However, we 
should note one significant assertion in the verse cited above. 
Purusa is likened toa lame, and Prakrti toa blind man, each 
of whom is altogether helpless without the other for the 


purposes of evolution. But according to the Sankhya the 
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evolution is eternal, and therefore, the union of Purusa 
and Prakrti is also eternal ; that is to say, Purusa and Prakrti 
are eternally united, and are, therefore, two eternally oong. 
lated aspects of a Higher Synthesis—of One Absolute Whole. 
This point we have already proved from a different stand- 
point. 

Before we conclude, we should consider two attributes 
which are affirmed of both Purusa and Prakrti. They are, 
‘independent’ and * self-governed ' (vide vers, 10 and 11 of the 
Sankhya-Karika). If Prakrti be independent and self-gov- 
erned, how can she be inseparably related to Purusa? But 
we have, on the contrary, proved by citing numerous texts 
that they are inseparably related and two eternally corre'ated 
aspects of a Higher Synthesis. How can we then reconcile these 
two seemingly contradictory assertions ? If we think about 
the matter more closely we find tbat there is really no incon- 
sistency. We can view the nature of Prakrti from two stand- 
points: Prakrti possesses some attributes in common with 
Purusa, and also possesses some other attributes in respect of 
which she differs from Him. Thus, there are both identity 
and distinction between them. As far as they are identical, 
they are inseparably related, and, therefore, mutually support- 
ed or dependent ; as far as they are distinct and opposed, they 
are unfelated, and therefore, mutually unsupported or inde- 
pendent. Thus, Prakrti is independent of Purusa from a 
particular standpoint, i, e., she is relatively independent, 
absolute independence being out of the question, for if she 
had really such an independence, she would fall outside 
Purusa, and thus limiting Him would make Him limited or 
finite. Two things absolutely independent and yet analogous 
and all-pervading, is a self-contradictory expression. Prakrti 
should, therefore, be called relatively independent. Prakrti is 
also called self-governed ; but ‘self-governed ' is the same as 


‘independent.’ Thus, Prakrti is only relatively self-governed. 


This disposes of the — difficulties. 
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It is, no doubt, true that the whole tenor of the Sankhya 
Philosophy is to maximise the distinction or opposition, and 
to minimise the relation, between Purusa and Prakrti. To 
a less intelligent or careless reader the Sankhya would appear 
to be a rigorously pluralistic system; but to a more careful 
and intelligent one it would appear that the system, as a whole, 
is relatively pluralistic, teaching in many places, though less 
prominently, the unity of an Absolute Principle underlying 
the plurality. We shall revert to this point when dealing 
with human personality. 

Let us now turn to the Yoza-Sütram, which is also called 
a Sankhya Philosophy, to see what view it entertains with 
regard to the personality of God or [svara. In this connexion 
we shall examine more carefully those aphorism of the Yoga- 
Sütram which we have considered before, as in them Patanjali 
has mainly discussed the nature of [$vara. These are aphor- 
isms 23-26 ' of the Samadhi Páda. We have mentioned before 
two essential characteristics which constitute the personality 
of T$vara, to wit, (a) perfect self-consciousness, or a centre of 
reference of all objects, and (b) perfect will or a centre of 
activity which is directly or indirectly the source of all acti- 
vities in the world: Or, in other words, the personality of 
I$vara consists in a perfect intellect and a perfect spontaneity. 
I shall show that these two characteristics are fouhd to be 
described in the above aphorisms. In aphorism 25 * it is said 
that the seed of omniscience has reached its acme  (qxrTATET) 
in I$vara, that is to say, He is described to be a perfect In- 

- tellect or a perfect Self-conscious Being. This inference is 
further confirmed by aphorism 26 where I$vara is described 
to be the Original Preceptor (*rfex«e: ) of all other first-born 
preceptors, e.g., Brahma, etc. The meaning of this is that 
Tsvara is the original or ultimate Source of all knowledge and 
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truth. All these conclusively show that Tsvara is a perfect 
self-conscious Being, who is all-knowing andthe ultimate Source 
of all knowledge and truth. From this all-knowing character 
of Isvara follows His eternity and infinity, inasmuch as an 
all-knowing Being cannot be limited in time and space. If 
He were solimited, He could not know all; He could not 
know what was outside and beyond the limit, and thus, could 
not be an all-knower. Is He also a perfect Will? In aphor- 
ism 24 TSvara is described to be a particular Purusa, eternally 
free from pains, actions, fruits of actions, and desires arising 
from them. Here He is described to be destitute of actions 
and desires, i.e., of will, as ordinarily understood. Let us quote 
in extenso the comments made by Vyasa on this aphorism ; 
* Klesas (pains) are avidyà (ignorance) and the rest; Karmans 
(actions) are vices and virtues ; vipáka is the fruits of actions; 
üsayas are desires following therefrom. Though they are 
qualities of the manah, yet they are called the qualities of 
Purusa, because he is the enjoyer or knower of their fruits or 
consequences, just as the victory or defeat, which really be- 
longs to the actual fighters, is usually ascribed to their master, 
That particular Purusa, who is free from the enjoyment of - 
those fruits or consequences, is called Isvara. But there are 
many other Purusas called kevalins, who have also attained 
liberation called kaivalya ; they have attained kaivalya by 
freeing themselves from three kinds of bondage. Isvara had 
no connexion with those three kinds of bondage in the past, 
mor will have any in the future. As by “ the liberation" is 
understood innumerable previous bondages, so is not the case — — 
with Tgvara. Or, as it will be possible for the absorbed into ~ 
the Prakrti to have innumerable future bondages, so will not J 
‘be the case with Isvara, for He is eternally free and eternally = 
‘tévara.’! Now, it is evident from the above that Ivara is ——— 
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eternally free from all vicious and virtuous actions, as well as 
from all desires arising from them. Actions also imply desires 
as their motives ; but desires and actions are essential charac- 
teristics of will; it, therefore, follows that Isvara has no will, 
But this is not the real inference for the following reasons : 
(a) In aphorism 23 ' it is positively asserted that T4vara shows 
kindness to the yogins by enabling them to attain samadhi and 
its fruits in a shorter time. Let us examine Vyasa’ com- 
ments upon it: “ When a yogin worships [svara with a 
special kind of devotion He does kind deeds to him at the 
moment of his meditation, and on account of that meditation 
the yogin’s attainment of samüdhi and its fruits becomes 
instantaneous.” * Consider, then, aphorism 26.° In this 
aphorism it is clearly asserted that [Svara is the original 
preceptor (*rfaeqg«e: ) of all the first-born preceptors, e.g. 
Brahma and the rest, because He is above time, while they 
. were born in time and had a limited longevity. It is mani- 
fest from this that [Svara is not absolutely inactive, for 
He is the ultimate instructor of all knowledge and truth. 
This fact is made more explicit and emphatic in the com- 
mentary of Vyüsa on the aphorism 25.' Vyiisa holds: ** Even 
though He (i.e., T$vara) has no want so far as He Himself is 
concerned, yet He has want inthe shape of doing good to the 
Jivas : the latter want is this: I shall liberate the entangled 
Purusas during the Kalpa-pralaya and the Mahapralaya by 
means of instruction about knowledge and religion. It is 
likewise said : ‘ The primeval Seer, (incarnated) through the 
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medium of an artificial mind, (as) the mighty divine sage 
(Kapila), out of compassion (towards all entangled Purusas), 
revealed the (Sauikhya) doctrines, ina systematic way, to Asuri, 
who desired to know them.' "' From this it is conclusively 
proved that TSvara is not conceived by the Yoga-Sütram as 
absolutely inactive. 

(b) How, then, is this last assertion to be reconciled 
with the previous one ? In the aphorism 24° it is asserted 
that Tsvara is eternally free from actions and their consequent 
desires : in other aphorisms, to wit, 23, 25 and 26, it is held 
that He is not wholly inactive and destitute of desires : 
He does some acts and has some desires. How can we 
reconcile them ? The reconciliation is easy. When T$vara 
is said to be eternally free from actions and desires, 
these actions are good or bad, virtuous or vicious, actions ; 
and the desires are those which arise out of them. 
Now, those actions and desires are possible only for man: 
the epithets ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ ‘virtuous’ or ‘vicious,’ are 
not applicable to the actions of Isvara, for He is above 
duties and virtues. The sense of duty is the sense of the 
conflict between Reason and Inclinations—between the High- 
er or rational Self in man and his Lower or passional Self; 
and virtue is nothing but a habit of doing duty. In 
TSvara no Such struggle is possible, because He has no 
such passions and desires, which resemble those which 
arise from the physical wants and appetites of man: I$vara 


is perfectly rational and perfectly realised, so that His 
actions cannot be called good or bad, virtuous or vicious 


in the same sense in which human actiong are so called : 


Or, more appropriately, those epithets are To inappli- — i 
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cable to His actions. Chis proves that [Svara is not in- 
active, but that He acts, and His acts should not be called 
good ( maq ) or bad ( wmm ), virtuous or vicious; and 
therefore, He is eternally free only from those actions to 
Which those epithets are applicable. Again, divine actions, 
as we have found, are not prompted by desire, purpose, end 
or motive, as ordinarily understood, because such a desire, 
etc., arise out of human conditions which are absent in 
ISvara : His actions are perfectly spontaneous. The same is 
true of desires: Isvara has, no doubt, desires, but these 
desires are not determined by, or follow from, the good or 
bad actions, because He is eternally free from such 
actions. Like His activities, His desires also are perfectly 
spontaneous, and are not determined by any wants. 
In short, the activities, desires, etc., of I$vara are of a quite 
different nature, the most imperfect resemblance of which 
is found in the most highly developed life as that of a saint 
or prophet. Thus we find that the two apparently incon- 
sistent assertions are not really so; they are both true so 
far as they go, We may, therefore, conclude that, accord- 
ing to the Yoza-Sütram, Isvara is a perfect Self-conscious- 
ness or Intellect; He is, therefore, both a perfect Intellect 
and a perfect Will. ‘Thus, He is a person, or rather super- 
person (Purusa-visesa). , 

From the verses quoted above from the Süntiparva of the 
Mahabharata it can be inferred that Isvara is not only a 
Self-conscious Spirit, but also a Will, that is, an Active 
Principle.. ‘There are several other verses which go to 
confirm the above, conclusion.’ 


— x When the time comes for Universal Dissolution, all existent objects and gauges are 
AT k withdrawn by the Supreme Soul, which then existe alono like tho sun withdrawing at 
ER evening all his raya; nd whoü the time comes for Creation, Ho once more creates and 
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But one point should be made clear in this connexion. 
Although in the above' verses it is definitely and distinctly 
asserted that TsSvara or the Supreme Soul is the real cause of 


spreads them out like the sun shedding his rays when the morning comes, Thus the 
Supreme Soul, for the sake of «ports, repeatedly considers Himself invested with all these 
conditions, which are His own forms and gunas infinite in number and agreeablo to 
Himself, It is thus that the Supreme Soul, though really above the gunas, becomes 
attache? to the path of acts and creates, by modification, Nature invested with the 
conditions of birth and death, and at once with all acts and conditions which are charac- 
terised by the three gunaz.” (Santi P. Chap, 303, verses 31-33.) Again, 


“a fenereregrae up ferma | wate anaes aqa n? 


. ; — 
Le, *Although the Supreme Sonl is not subject to changes of any kind, and is the activo — 
principle that sets naturo (Prakrti) in motion, yet entering n body which is united with 
the senses of knowledge nnd actions, He considers all the acts of those senses ns His own." 
(Ibid, ver. 48.) 
~ anggana | ferai fraaier w y? 
i. é., " The Supreme Soul is said to be that who is above the attribute of Tgnorance or 
Error, who is Unmanifest and boyond all gunas, who is called the Supreme, who ordüins 
all things, who is Eternal and Immutable, and overrules Nature and all her guhtas," 
(Chap. eu ver. 32.) Still again, 
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F .£,, O best of Kings, this is the manner in which the Creation and the Deatraction of 

Nature takes place; the Supreme Being is all that remains when Universal Destruction: -— 
takes place, and it is He who assumea various forms when Creation begins. This is evon = y 
so, O king, a# ascertained by mon of knowledge. It i» Nature that causes the Over. E 
presiding Soul to thus assume diversity nnd revert back to unity, Nature also herself — 
has the same marks. One fully conversant with the nature of the categories Mb that | — i 
Nature also assumes the samo eort of diversity and unity, for when dosi on com J | Fr 
she reverte into nnity and when creation takes place she assumes i sity of for The. ee 
Soul wakes Nature which contains the principles of productiqn or growth and a sumen 
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the manifested world, yet in some other verses the opposite 
view seems to be entertained. For instance, consider the 
following verses : ** That which is shorn of the gunas, O dear 
lord, is incapable of being made to be possessing the gunas. 
Listen, however, to me as I explain to you what is endued 
with the gunas and what is not. Great Munis conversant 
with the truth about principles say that when Soul seizes 
the qunas like a crystal catching the reflexion of a red flower, 
He is said to be possessed of the gunas; but when freed from 
them like the crystal freed from reflexion, He is seen in His 
real nature, which is above all gunas.”' (Chap. 315, 1-2.) 
Again, “On account, again, of His being the witness of 
everything, and on account, also, of there being nothing else 
than Him, as also for His consciousness of oneness with Nature 
(Prakrti), yatis endued with ascetic success, conversant with 
the spiritual science, and freed from fever of every sort, 
consider Him as existing by Himself without a second.” * 


Tho same fact is declared in a more emphatic way by Yájfüinvalkya in hia conversation 
with Janakn : 


URAREN HAA WAM A ASAT DO WANT ASST EA HET AAEE | 

wife Aper Werner uU 
es U The Unmanifost Távara transforms His supersensible Self by Himself into hundreda 
and thousands and millions and millions of forms," (Chap. 314, ver, 2) Again, 


“arara aet reer sara | miana giret wie qure i 
wew ererfü aa arent mper qo m eq wevdteru eur afa iar | 
areata aa Sora errant i mere wewemu GARA W poe 


ie., ''On account of tho Supreme Soul's supremacy over the categories, Ho is said to 
partake of their nature; on account also of Hixagency in the matter of creation, He is 
said to possess tho quality of creation, On account of His agency in the matter of Yoga, 
fio iw said to possess the, quality of Yoga. For His supremacy over those partieular 
principles known by the namo of Nature, He is said to possess the character of Nature. 
For His agency in the matter of creating tho sooda, He is said to partake of tho nature 
" of those seeds. And bocause Ho cansos tho soveral principles or ganas to come into being, 
| — He in said to be subject to deony nnd destruction." (Chap. 315, vera, 7-0.) 
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(Ibid, ver, 9. But if we examine the above verses carefully 
we find no inconsistent assertions made in them. The 
Sankhya Philosophy has, as we have said, all along entertain- 
ed two apparently opposed views with regard to the Soul 
(Purusa): The Soul, it maintains, has two aspects or sides— 


transcendent (fama) and immanent ( aqm: ). So far 
E 


as thé Soul is immanent in the manifested world, He is 
called saguma, or invested with the three qunas, that 
is, assuming numberless finite forms; and so far as He 
is transcendent over the manifested world, He is called nirguna, 
or divested of the three gunas, that is, existing in His own 
pure essential form ( @@q: ) We have already discussed, at 
considerable length, the reasonableness of such a distinction 
and found that there is no inconsistency involved in it. 

If we now come to Bhagavadgita we meet with 
similar assertions. Sometimes the Supreme Soul is spoken 
of as nirguna and sometimes as saguna. Consider, for 
instance, the following: “ ‘lhe Supreme Soul, though 
devoid of all the senses, appears to be occupied in their 
functions ; though unattached to anything, He is all- 
sustaining, and though devoid of all the gunas, He is the 
experiencer of them all. Though Himself whole and undivid- 
ed, He eXists in all things as if He were divided ; He should 
be rezarded as the creator, the sustainer and the destroyer 
of all things. Prakrti (Nature) is said to be the cause of 
the body and the senses, while Purusa is said to be the 
cause of the experience of happiness and misery. O 
Bharatarsabha, know the union between the Ksetra (Pra- 
krti) and the Ksetrajüa (Purusa) to be the real cause 
of all the animate and inanimate things. He sees truly 
who considers the activities done everywhere as due to 
Prakrti, and that VPuruga is inactive or non-agent. The 
Individual Purusa attains the status of Brahman when he 
beholds all the distinct creatures to be existent. in one and 
the same Soul, and understands the o on of the 
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universe to be due to that one Supreme Soul."' (Chap. 13, 
verses 14, 16, 20, 26, 29 and 30.) 

Turning to Srimad-Bhagavata we find also similar 
expressions. Examine, for instance, the following verses : 
“In this way identifying Himself with Prakrti, Purusa 
thinks Himself as the agent of the actions really performed 
by her gunas. For that reason, His migration, bondgge and 
subjection are due to that identification, although He Himself 
is non-agent, lord, witness and full of bliss. Know Prakrti 
to be the cause of the body and the senses, and Purusa, who 
is above and beyond Prakrti, to be the cause of the experience 
of happiness and misery. On account of being unchangeable, 
inactive and devoid of the qunas, like the reflexion of the 
sun in water, Purusa, though residing in Prakrti, remains 
unstained by the gurvas. But when that Purusa becomes 
attached to them, He gets stupefied by self-consciousness 
and thinks Himself to be the agent. O woman, He is 
Isvara, called Kala, who prompts Prakrti, when her guzas 
attain the state of equilibrium, to the act of creation. When 
the Supreme Soul or [svara threw His semen (in the form of 
consciousness) into the womb of Prakrti agitated by the 
influence of the previous actions of the jivas, she gave birth 
to the category of Mahat (consciousness or eintelligence) 
prolific of multifarious manifestations. nen the category 
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of Mahat, thus generated from the semen of the Supreme 
Soul, underwent changes, it gave birth to the three kinds of 
self-consciousness  (*rwxTX) characterised by the power 
of activity." ' (Skandha, 3, Chap. 26, 6-8 ; ibid, Chap. 27, 1 ; 
Chap. 26, 16, 18 and 22.) 

Let us now turn to the Brahma-Sütram where some 
assertions are made which seem to go against our contention 
that [svara and Prakrti are inter-dependent and mutually 
inclusive. Examine the following aphorisms: (1) “ Prakrti 
being dependent on T[svara, is capable of acting to realise 
an end, ie. of creation.”* (Chap. I, pada 4, aph. 3.) 
Nimbàürka comments on this in this way: “ Pradhana or 
Prakrti as described in the Upanisads, being dependent on 
the Supreme Cause (i.e. Tsvara), is capable of purposive 
action, i.e., creation, whereas Pradhàna as described in the 
Sinkhya, being independent of Him, cannot be so: such is 
the difference." * Here it is distinctly stated that Prakrti 
is, according to the Sankhya, independent of Isvara. It is 
difficult to understand wherefrom that conclusion is 
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drawn. I have conclusively proved by citing nu merous 
texts that Isvara and Prakrti are, according to the Sünkhya, 
mutually inclusive and eternally united ; Prakrti is nothing 
but an element or power of [svara as much according to 
the Sankbysa as according to the Upanisads. This is, therefore, 
undoubtedly s strange misunderstanding. (2) “There is 
nothing beside Prakrti which can prompt her to action; 
Purusa is eternally unattached to anything.” ' (Chap. II, pada 
2, aph. 4.) Nimbàürka comments on this thus: ** Pradhina 
cannot be the cause of the world, because it is not guided 
by the conscious Purusa. Why? Pradhana being indepen- 
dent, it has no other assistant than itself." * Here, too, it is 
supposed that Pradhina is independent of IsSvara, according 
to the Sünkhya ; but that the supposition is mistaken has 
been satisfactorily proved before. It is curious that Vyasa, 
as the author of the Brahma-Sütram, declares that Pradhana 
or Prakrti is, according to the Sankhya, independent of 
Isvara, while, as the commentator of the Yoga-Sitram, 
he writes that Prakrti and Purusa are not wholly distinct, 
that Brahman resides in a concealed form in the chitta, i.e., 
the mind, which is nothing but a compouud of three evolutes 
of Prakrti, and that the knowledge of the world attained 
by the Buddhi-sattva (the pure intellect) is identical with 
that of  Purusa. (Vide commentaries on aph. 20 of the 
Sadhana-püda, aph. 4 of the Samadhi-pada, and aphs. 22 and 
23 of the Kaivalya-pada, cited in Chap. IV.) 

Now, Vyasa has evidently derived his view from the 
Upanisads; therefore, it is necessary to examine carefully 
the texts referred to. In several Upanisads Prakrti and 
her evolutes are mentioned in various connexions, but it is 
in the Svetàsvatara Upanisad, in particular, that the 
relation between  T$vara and Prakrti is more explicitly 
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deseribed. (See Chap. I, aphs. 10-12 ; and Chap. IV, aphs. 
5, 6, 7 and 10.)' 

Here the nature of the Infinite Soul, the finite Soul and 
Prakrti, as well as their mutual relations are clearly stated. 
What we are especially concerned with here is the precise re- 
lation between tbe Infinite Soul (Brahman) and Prakrti : 


* wd mupTHHADUi WC, SATA Fa cag aafaa aay wearer yar 
A fawerifesfu: i i e, “* Pradhána or Prakrti is changefal, but Tévara is anchangeful 
and immortal; that one (Tíivara), manifesting Himself, regulates the aforoanid changefal 
Peadbficas and all jivas. Tho jivas liberate themselves from the world.illuzion by means 
of constant moditation upon Him and thinking Him as one with themselves,” (Chap. I, 
aph. 10.) “ma &4 åger, Mo: wagner: | aiaa eR, 
faia ita IWUWISg" n6," If one knows Him, all his connexions with the world are 
severed ; so that all the pains of that wise one arising out of non-discriminative knowledge 
(avidyi) are destroyed anil he becomes released from repeated births and deaths, By 
meditation upon Him that wise Parusa, after the destruction of the body, attains 
that third essential form of Tévarn which is unmanifested in and above the world, and 
thereby becomes the possessor of all worldly grandeur, as well as becomes 
entirely self.contented nnd divested of the three gupas," — (Ibid, apb. 11.) 
"gases i fraqamdel, aagi Geaa fe fafuqi ater ia Ranma wen, wed dpa 
fa fad waaay gu" ^ £e, "This self-existent Brahman is the only thing worthy to be 
known, there being nothing else fit to be thought of : This Brahman is the eajoying 
jivas, the enjoyable world, and Távara (lord), their guide and ruler, He has these 
three forms, and ahoald be meditated npon in this way only." (Ibid, aph. 12,) 
“qast @iferrserat, s) wan exert «uisi sa Wat gania, serat 
HATS: I wv" ie., ** Eternal one (i,¢., the Individual Soul), enjoying another (£.e., 
Prakrti), which is equally etersal, and is red, whites and black, f.e., possessing threo 
gapas, called Sattfa, Rajas and Tamas, and procreatrix of various objects like herself, 
remains nttached to her; another eternal one (i.e, Tévara) exista. without being attached 
to Prakrti which supplies the materiale of «enjoyment to the Individual Paruga,"' 
(Chap. 4, aph. 5.) "wr gaui aga wr, warm s ginan adr fau amer- 
agait Garwa a" ie., " Two friendly birds live togothor on one tree (i.e., the body), 
one of which, called tho [ndividaal Soul, tastes the fruits of that tree, thinking them - 
‘palatable, while the other (i,¢,, Tévara) doos not taste them, bot remnins a mero spectator." | 
(bid, aph. 6.) “qua ss yet radiata mal qm: | A uut Gamat, 
daia: u’ ie." On the samo tree one bird called itva lives and ets 
entangled with it, and being impotent to lib»rato: iteolf, goos on lamenting + when, thon, - 
dag elected senno called Iévara s —— 
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This relation has been expressed by saying that Prakrti is 
nothing but a power or element of Brahman, and therefore, is 
not anything independent of Him. The Saünkhya, as ordinari- 
ly interpreted, seems to declare Prakrti’s independence of 
Brahman. For this reason the Sankhya is carefully distin- 
guished from the Vedanta. Some go even so far as to assert 
that though the Sankhya nomenclature occurs in many places 
of the Upanisads, it signifies different things, and has never 
been derived from the Sankhya System. Some even suspect 
that the Saánkhya has rather borrowed its nomenclature from 
the Upanisads and used it for its own special purpose and 
in its own special seuse. It is curious that the name of 
Kapila also is mentioned in the Svetasvatara Upanisad.' 
(Vide Chap. V, aph. 2.) It is true that it is not easy to 
settle by conclusive historical evidence whether the Upani- 
sads derived the nomenclature from the Sankhya, or the Saa- 
khya from the Upanisads. The real difficulty in this connex- 
ion evidently arises from the apparently opposed interpretations 
given to the relation between Purusa and Prakrti. But I have 
conclusively proved before that the Sankhya does not declare 
Prakrti to be entirely independent of Purusa ; it has rather de- 
finitely affirmed that Prakrti is an integral clement of Purusa. 
Moreover, we find some significant verses in the,Sintiparva 
of the Mahabharata which distinetly and emphatically declare 
that whatever knowledge we find in the Vedas has been de- 
rived from the Sankhya. (Vide Chap. 301.) Here it is expli- 
citly maintained that the Sinkhya is the only source of all true 
and high knowledge, and that every other branch of knowledge, 
including even the Vedas, has derived its knowledge from the 
Süükhya. This is further confirmed by verses embodying the 
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sayings of the great sage Yajfhavalkya.' (Vide Chap, 316, 
aph. 2; Chap. 301, aphs. 100 and 101.) The Bhagavadgits 
also bears the same testimony.’ (Vide Chap. 5, verses 4 and 5.) 
These are undoubtedly good and clear testimonies which go 
to show that there is no real inconsistency between the U pa- 
nisads and the Sankhya with regard to the relation between 
Purusa, whether Absolute or Individual, and Prakrti. It 
is surprising that Vyasa, who, as the writer of the Mahabha- 
rata, was quite aware of these facts, had still written to say 
that the Prakrti of the Upanisads is wholly different from 
that of the Sánkhya. He has, as I have pointed out before, 
also contradicted himself when explaining the relation be- 
tween Prakrti and Is$vara in his commentary on the Yoga- 
Sütram. 

We may conclude, then, by holding that the Sankhya 
teaches that there is one Absolute Purusa—one Absolute Self- 
conscious Self or [svara, who includes Prakrti as one of His 
constituent elements, and uses her as the means to differen- 
tiate or embody Himself into numberless objects, which con- 
stitute the world ; and that He being, thus, a Self-conscious 
‘System’ or * World,’ and also the ultimate Source of all acti- 
vity or effort, may be properly designated a Person; but 
being a perfect Unity, He should more appropriately be 
ealled § uper- Personal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tur Human PERSONALITY. 


We now propose to consider the Sanikhya vidw of 
human personality. We should here also recall what the 
essential characteristics of personality are. To be a person, 
a human being must be a self-conscious * system ° or * world,’ 
viewed from the standpoint of both intellect and will. Does 
the Sánkhya call man person in this sense? The Sankhya, no 
doubt, calls man purusa, but is purusa a bare or undiíferen- 
tiated unity of a substance, or a complex and differentiated 
unity of a spirit ? Or, to express it in a slightly different way, 
are tne Purusa and Prakrti really two independent entities, 
only mechanically united in man, or are they really two infer- 
dependent realities organically unified in him ? If the former, 
man is not a person; if the latter, he is a person. Let us 
see in which of these two senses man is called a person by 
the Sankhya. 

The Sankhya evidently speaks of Purusa in two senses : 
In verses 10 and 11 of the Sankhya-Karika it speaks of the 
Absolute Purusa or [Svara, and in verse 18 of the same book 
it speaks of Individual Purusas or jivas. We have discussed 
this point before (vide Chaps, II and III) and come to the 
conclusion that although the Sankhya defines Purusa, both 
Absolute and Individual, exactly in the same way, and in the 
same breath declares that Purusa is one and many at the same 
time, these apparently contradictory assertions can only be 
reconciled by holding that the multitudinous ?urugas or jivas 
are the individualisations or dilTerentiations of the Absolute 
Purusa ; that is to say, the Absoute Purusa manifests and 
renlises Himself in and through the multiple forms of human 
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beings or Individual Purusas. But as the Absolute Purusa is 
present whole and undivided in each Individual Purusa as 
His mode or differentiation from a particular point of view, 
the latter must partake of the nature of the former, and 
therefore be perfect from that point of view, Or, in the words 
of the Sankhya, the Individual Purusa is nothing but the 
Absolute Purusa as invested with the three gunas. This 
is thé reason why the Sankhya gives only one definition 
of Purusa, which is applicable to all Purusas, infinite or 
finite, absolute or individual, But each individual man 
has another aspect: he is also finite or particular. This 
particular aspect of man is supplied by Prakrti in the 
form of his physical body and its adjuncts. Thus, every 
man is the Absolute Purusa manifesting and realising 
Himself in and through his whole psychical and physical 
mechanism. Now, a question suggests itself: Is the unity of 
the Absolute Purusa and Prakrti in man mechanical or 
organic? We have shown before that the Absolute Purusa 
includes Prakrti in His contents, and His union with her is 
eternal and irresolvable. Such being the case, their union in 
man also must be eternal and irresolvable, as is admitted by 
the Sinkhya. See also Yoga-Sütram (Sadhana Pada, aph. 22), 
and Vyüsa's commentary on the following aphorism: ** Purusa 
and tho three gunas both are eternal and for that reason their 
union is regarded as eternal. There is a saying about it: 
On account of the eternal union between the three gunas and 
Purusa, there is also an eternal union between the manifested 
and Purusa."' Similarly, Vachaspati says in his commentary 
on verse 21 of the Sankhya-Karika that “ qn account of the 
eternity of the succession of union, in spite of. being eternally 
united (with Prakrti), it is proper to be united again for the 
sake of abstraction (from her).”* But a union hioi: is 
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eternal and irresolvable must be organic and necessary. Man 
is, therefore, a specialised organic unity of the Absolute Purusa 
and Prakrti, and must be a person. But before taking it as 
final we should try to remove some difficulties which face our 
inference. I mean the difficulties raised by the Sàánkhya 
doctrine of Bondage and Release of Purusa. It may be 
objected, if Purusa and Prakrti he eternally and inseparably 
united in man, the bondazg» of the former must therefore be 
eternal and irresolvable ; how is, then, the release of Purusa 
possible ? ‘The objection is serious, if it is true ; but we shall 
see that it is based on a misconception of the nature of both 
Purusa and Prakrti, We should, therefore, carefully examine 
the Doctrine of Bondage and Release as taught by the 
Sankhya. But before proceeding to do so it is necessary to 
understand the Sankhya Doctrine of Evolution. 


(1) The Doctrine of Evolution. 


After proving the multiplicity of the Individual Purusas 
in verse 18, the author of the Sankhya-Kürika next proceeds, 
in verse 21, to set forth the reasons for the evolution of the . 
embodiment or investment with which they are associated. 
The verse runs thus: * For the sake of Purusa's perception 
of Prakrti and for his release, a union of the twa,takes place, 
which resembles a union of the halt and the blind. ‘By that 
union a creation is effected." ' Gaudapüda, one of the great 
commentators of the Sánkhya, interprets this verse in this 
way: “The union of Soul with Nature is for its (i.c., 
Nature's) perception ; that is, the Soul perceives Nature (in 
the state of) intellect and the other effects including the gross 


elements, For that object is the union of Nature with Soul ; 


and the same union, which is also for the abstraction (of the 


latter), is like the association of the halt and blind. Just asa 
lame man and a blind man, deserted by their fellow-travellers, 
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who in making their way with difficulty through a forest had 
been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter each other 
and entering into conversation so as to inspire mutual con- 
fidence, agreed to divide between them the duties of walking 
and seeing; and accordingly, the lame man mounted the 
blind man's shoulder and was thus carried on his journey, 
whilst the blind man was enabled to pursue his route by the 
directions of his companion, so, in the same manner, the 
faculty of seeing is in the Soul, which is thus like the lame 
man, while the faculty of movinz is in Nature, which 
resembles, therefore, the blind man, Further, just as the 
lame man and the blind man part, when their mutual object 
is accomplished, and they have reached their journey's end, so 
Nature, having elfected the liberation of Soul, ceases to act; 
and Soul, having perceived Nature, obtains release. And con- 
sequently, their respective purposes being effected, the con- 
nexion between them is dissolved. Finally, by that union, a 
creation is effected. As the birth of a child proceeds from the 
union of a male and a female, so the productions of creation 
result from the connexion of Nature with Soul." ' 

Similar reasons are expressed in the following verses : 
* mhis evolution of Nature, fam Intellect to the special ele- 
ments, is performed for the deliverance of each individual 
Soul; and for the sake of one precisely as for another.” * 
(Verse 56.) “ As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent 
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(substance), to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the 
Pradhiina to liberate the Soul.” (Verse 57.) ‘ As people 
engage in acts to relieve desires, so does the undiscrete 
(principle) to liberate the Soul"? (Verse 58.) With these 
should also be read aphorism 23 of Sadhana Pada in the Yoga- 
Sütram, which runs thus: *“ The union (between the Perci- 
pient or Purusa, and the Percept or Prakrti together with her 
evolutes) takes place for the sake of knowing the essential 
nature of the power of the Percipient and the Percept."? 
Vyasa, the great commentator of the Yoga Philosophy, com- 
ments on this in the following terms : * When the Percipient 
Purusa is united with his own Percepts for the sake of their 
perception, the knowledge or experience of their essential 
nature following from such union is called enjoyment (bhoza) ; 
and the knowledge of the essential nature of the Percipient's 
own self is called release."* In the Sankhya-Pravachana- 
Sütram, also, the object of creation is said to be the same. 
"* Creation (results) from passion (i.e., the desire to perceive 
Prakrti and her evolutes), and release from  Dispassion (i.e., 
indifference) to them."* (Chap. IT, 9.) 

From the above account it is evident that the real object 
of creation is twofold : (a) the perception or experience of 
Prakrti and her evolutes by Purusa, and (b) the release of 
Purusa from the bondage consequent upon such perception 
or experience. Now, an important question suggests itself, 
namely,— whose purpose is it that necessitates the creation ? 
The Sankhya-Karika says it is the object of both Purusa and 
Prakrti, as in the case of the lame man and the blind man. 
Just as the lame man has the power of seeing, but no power 
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of moving, and as the blind man has the power of moving, 
but no power of seeing, so Purusa has the power of 
perceiving, but no power of netinz, whereas Prakrti has the 
power of acting, but no power of perceiving; their union 
is, therefore, necessary for the purpose, in the former case, 
of pursuing a route safely, and in the latter case, of properly 
accomplishing the act of creation. 

This analogy suggests one important point: the function 
of Purusa is guidance and that of Prakrti is activity as 
guided by Purusa: and both are indispensably necessary 
for the purposes of creation or evolution. But guidance 
is also a kind of activity. When the lame man guides 
the blind man in pursuing their journey, he acts, and 
without such activity the proper and safe completion of 
their journey is impossible: similarly, when Purusa guides 
Prakrti in her evolution, he acts, and without such an 
act evolution is impossible. That is to say, Purusa is 
as active as Prakrti, though in a different form. But 
this important point has been overlooked by Gaudapada 
in his commentary, perhaps for the reason that it seems to 
him inconsistent with verse 57,’ as quoted above. But really 
there is no inconsistency. In commenting upon this verse 
Gaudapáda observes: ‘It is here objected that, Nature is 
irrational, and Soul is rational. How, then, can Nature, like 
a rational thing, understand that Soul is to be provided in the 
three worlds with the objects of sense, and at last with libera- 
tion? This is no doubt true; but it is also a fact that action 
and cessation of action are both observed in irrational things ; 
whence it is said: * As grass and water taken by the cow are 
assimilated into milk, and nourish the calf, and as (the secre- 
tion ceases) when the calf is grown, so Nature (acts sponta- 
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an unintelligent thing." ' Vachaspati Misra makes the follow- 
ing observations: *An unintellizent thing also is known to 
act for the purpose of realising a need, as for instance, the 
unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of a calf. 
Similarly, Prakrti, though unintelligent, acts for the release 
of Purusa."? He then proceeds to prove that such an act of 
the milk cannot be said to be due to its being guided by 
I$vara; for TSvara, being an intelligent being, can act only 
either for a selfish end, or for an altruistic one; but both are 
in fact impossible for Him. He cannot be supposed to act in 
order to remove His own want, since He has none: nor can 
He be supposed to act from kindness to the jivas, for, then, 
He would have made them all happy; and, furthermore, no 
such kindness is possible before they are created. [f it is 
supposed that He first made them unhappy, and then tried to 
relieve their unhappiness, it would have been better for Him not 
to have created them atall. Avain, if it is said that He creates 
in order to relieve the pains which the jévas suffer on account 
of their own actions, the reply will be, that as TSvara Himself 
is the giver of the fruits of actions, it would have been better 
for Himself not to have created at all. For these reasons 
T$vara cannot be said to guide the act of the milk; the milk 
spontaneously acts to nourish the calf. Similarly, Prakrti 
acts spontaneously to release Purusa. A similar text” i$ found 
in the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sütram. 

The main object of the above commentaries is evidently 
to prove that  Prakrti's aetivity of creation is entirely 
self-guided and spontaneous.  Purusa has nothing to do with 
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it, and is an indifferent spectator only. But I fail to see how 
that conclusion follows. The milk acts, i.e., flows into the 
mouth of the calf through a definite channel, to wit, the 
udders of the cow, not spontaneously, but by reason of being 
prompted and guided by the desire of the cow to feed the calf, 

when the latter sucks the udders. Thus, two incentives 
prompt the milk to act: (a) the desire of the cow to feed her 
calf, and (b) the desire of the calf to have the milk. In the 
absence of either, no action of the milk will take place. This 
shows that the activity of the milk is not really spontaneous, 
not really determined by the milk itself. Similarly, creation 
by Prakrti is not spontaneous or determined entirely by 
herself, for, otherwise, the analogy will fail; and that this is 
the true meaning of the verse is corroborated by verse 58,' 
as quoted above. Gaudapüda comments on this verse thus: 
*‘As people, being influenced by desire, engage in acts of 
various kinds for its gratification or fulfilment, and desist 
when the object is accom plished, so Pradhana, active for the 
purpose of liberating Soul, desists, after having effected the 
twofold purpose of Soul; one, cognizance or enjoyment of the 
objects of sense; the other, cognizance of the difference 
between Soul and qualities (gunas).”* And Vachaspati makes 
the following observations: “ Autsukya is ichchhd, i.e., desire 
or wish* that desire or wish is gratified when it attains its 
object ; the object is egoistic, because it is characterised as 
desired. Similarly, the Unmanifested (Prakrti) engages in 
(creative) acts for the release of Purusa."* With these should 
also be read verse 59 in which it is stated that just as a danc- 
ing girl ceases dancing when she has finished her performance, 
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so Prakrti ceases to further show herself to Purusa when she 
has finished her exhibition to him. In this analogy the 
dancing girl's cessation of dancing being deliberate, Prakrti's 
cessation also must be deliberate, if the analogy has any mean- 
ing. ‘This also proves that Prakrti is conscious, because she 
is capable of acting deliberately. 

It is explicitly admitted in verse 58 and in the commen- 
taries upon it, as quoted above, that as people engage in 
actions under the influence of desires, so Prakrti, too, under- 
takes the aet of creation under the influence of a desire, 
namely, the desire for the release of Purusa. Now, an important 
question here suggests itself: How can Prakrti have a 
desire ? Only an intelligent being can havea desire, for a 
desire involves a consciousness of an end or object desired. 
But Prakrti is said to be unconscious ; how then can she have 
4 consciousness of an end or object, namely, the release 
of Purusa? She is therefore either conscious, or the desire 
is not her own, but that of another being prompting and 
guiding her in creation. Whose desire, then, may it be? It 
must be the desire of Purusa. But we have already proved in 
the preeeding chapter that Prakrti is really conscious, inas- 
much as she is pervaded by a Conscious Principle, to wit, 
Purusa. Consequently, she may have a conscious desire, but 
nevertheless, she being only an element of Purusa, her* desire 
is either the same as that of Purusa, or subordinate to 
it. Thus Prakrti is ultimately guided in her creative 
activity by the desire of Purusa. But it has been said 
before that the object of creation is twofold, namely, bhoga 
or observation and enjoyment of the created objects by 
Purusa, and His liberation from the bondage that follows 
upon that bhoga. What then is the desire of Purusa 
that guides Prakrti in the creation ? It must be the desire 
for creation itself—the desire that He may observe and enjoy 
the creatures and then liberate Himself from the bondage 

| t For a fuller discussion of this point see next chapter. 
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resulting from that observation and enjoyment. Or, in other 
words, it is the desire of Purusa to bind Himself by creation 
and then to liberate Himself from the investments which He 
assumes for that purpose. 

This conolusion may seem, at first sight, to be absurd, 
for it indicates that Purusa first weaves the web of His own 
bondage and then struggles to extricate Himself therefrom. 
Is not that a mark of indiscretion and unwisdom ? Moreover, 
itis difficult to discover any reason why an eternally perfect 
and free Being should have such a desire at all. As we have 
found, Vàchaspati raises some other objections to Purusa's 
having a desire for creation. It is true that every desire has 
reference to an end, egoistie or altruistic, which is unrealised 
at the time, and that such a desire is impossible for a perfect, 
free and omniscient Being. But the desire of such a Being 
need not have all the characteristics of human desire. A 
human desire is an event in time and refers to an object 
which is unattained at the time; but the Supreme Purusa’s 
desire for creation is not an event in time, it is eternal, because 
creation itself is eternal, as the Sankhya maintains. Again, 
the object of such an eternal desire cannot be an object in 
time, ie. an object which is unattained at the time of desir- 
ing it, but, atiainable in a future time ; the object is, in fact, 
eternally co-present with the desire. But it may be objected 
that such a desire is inconceivable, for a desire, whose object 
is 20-present with it, is a satisfied desire, and, as such, ceases 
to be a genuine desire. No doubt, this is true of human 
desires ; but as for a desire which is itself eternal and whose 
object is also eternal, the objection is quite irrelevant. Of 
course, then, such a desire has no resemblance to a human 
desire and may, therefore, be designated by a different name ; 
we may eall it perfect spontaneity or perfect will. Divine 
will is perfect and as such does not admit of being expressed 
in terms of desire, purpose, or volition, as ordinarily under- 
stood; its essence is perfect spontaneity or spontaneous 
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activity, Thus, the Absolute Purusa may be said to have a 
desire in the only appropriate sense that it is His inherent and 
eternal nature to effect a creation and thereby to bind Him- 
self, and then to struggle to regain His freedom. Creation, 
Bondage, Release—these are the three stages through which 
His eternal creative activity passes. We have discussed this 
point before and we shall discuss it more fully in the sequel. 
We have also found that in numerous other accounts of the 
Sankhya Doctrine given in the Santiparva of the Mahabha- 
rata, in the Bhagavadgita, in the Srimad-Bhagavata, ete., it 
is distinctly stated that the Supreme Purusa or [svara is a 
perfect Will or Active Principle ; that He is the direct Cause, 
Sustainer and Destroyer of the manifested world; and that 
Prakrti is nothing but His tool or instrument. 

We now come to a general conclusion. Creation is due 
tothe union of Purusa and Prakrti; but this union is not an 
event in time, that is, it does not take place at a particular 
point of time, but is eternal. The object of this union is, in 
so far as it is desired by Prakrti, to bind Purusa by providing 


Him with numberless objects of knowledge and enjoyment, - 


and then, to release Him by producing His complete satisfac- 
tion. In so far as it is desired by the Supreme Purusa, the 
object of this union is to have objects for His knowledge and 
enjoyment, which, as a knowing and willing Being, He can- 


not do without, and thereby to bind Himself with those ~ 
objects as His investments or embodiments, or the definite 


sets of limited conditions or vehicles, eaeh of which is unique 
in nature; and then to work out His release from that bond- 
age by gradually attaining true and adequate knowledge both 


of Himself and of them. The result of such a union is Crea- — 


tion, or, more appropriately, Evolution. 

After describing, in this way, the object of the union. 
between Purusa and Prakrti, and the cause of creation, the 
author of the Sankhya proceeds to describe the details of, 2 


Before we proceed to consider these details wa: 
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should bear in mind one important point. Some regard the 
process of creation as cosmic, while others regard it as indivi- 
dual or psychological. "The former maintain that by creation 
the Sánkhya means the creation or evolution of the invest- 
ments or embodiments by which the Supreme Purusa or 
Isvara binds Himself and thus assumes the forms of the 
Individual Purusas or jévas as well as of all other objects, all 
of which together constitute the world; while the latter main- 
tain that the process of evolution really means that process 
by which each Individual Purusa binds himself and struggles 
to release himself from bondage until he returns upon himself 
and regains his freedom. If we aecept the first view we 
must say that the process is really cosmical, inasmuch as 
Isvara Himself originates and passes through it; while, if we 
accept the second view, we must say thatit is really psycho- 
logical or individual, for it is the Individual Purusa who 
causes and undergoes it. Apparently, these two views are 
wide apart, but upon close examination they seem to be 
reconcilable. For, the Individual Purusa is none but the 
Supreme Purusa, as invested with the three gunas, or working 
and realising Himself in and through the evolutes of Prakrti, 
so that the process of evolution which the former undergoes 
is that which the latter creates and passes through. 

Though this is true from one point of view, yet, from 
another point of view, there is an essential difference between 
the two kinds of processes, The Supreme Purusa in His 
essential and absolute nature is not identical with the 
Supreme Purusa as invested with the three guzas ; or, in other 
words, there is a fundamental difference between the Supreme 
Purusa and the Individual Purusa, just as there is a funda- 
mental difference between the self and an idea, though the 
latter is nothing but the self as acting or expressing itself in 
a definite way. Such being the case, it cannot be said that 
the process of creation as determined by the Supreme Purusa 
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even though the latter is included in the former. For other 
reasons also those two kinds of processes are held to be 
distinct. 

Those who maintain that there are multitudinous Purusas 
each of whom is absolute, think that eaeh Purusa creates hia 
own world of bundaze, and the processes by which he weaves 
his own web must be thoroughly individual and therefore 
psychological. They adduce the following evidence in support 
of their conclusion: First, the Sankhya proceeds to state the © 
processes of evolution in detail immediately after declaring | 
the multiplicity of the Purusas; this shows that the Sinkhya 
means to describa those processes by which each Purusa — 
weaves the web of his own bondage, i.e., he constructs the < 
cosmos of his own experience and enjoyment. ‘Therefore, the 
processes are wholly psycholozical and have, at least directly, 
no cosmic meaning. Secondly, the primary object of the 
Sankhya is practical, i.e., to find out the proper means by 
which each Individual Purusa, thus bound, may achieve his 
liberation. And this means is described to be the full enjoy- 
ment and complete knowledge of the cosmos, thus construct- 
ed, as well as the true knowledge of his own essential nature . | 
and of the real character of his relations with Prakrti and her | 
evolutes. Thirdly, if we consider the development of the 
categories beginning with the Mahat as described in the 
Sinkhya, commencing at the creation and ending with the 
release of the Individual Purusa, we find that this develop- 
ment is wholly individual or psychological, It is a develop- 
ment due to the struggle of the Individual Purusa to regain _ 
his own freedom and to attain his own release. MIC 

But these reasons are not sufficient to support their con- — 
clusion. For, in the first place, they are based upon the pre- — 
supposition that Purusas are multitudinous and that there is no 
Supreme Purusa. of whom they are niere modes or differential 
tions, and this view we have proved to be wholly erroneous. - 
In the second place, though it is true that each Individual | s$ 
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Purusa construets the cosmos of his own experience and en- 
joyment, yet, the categories—to wit, consciousness or in- 
tallect, self-consciousness, the mind, the senses, the subtle 
and the gross elements—are not his own creations but are, 
Lin a sense, “given” to him, for the construction of his own 
E world of experience, and are the data with which he begins 
to construct that world. In the third place, to find out the 
proper means to his release, it is indispensable to know how he 
Shas come to be invested with these categories, and what is his 
“real relation to them. This question is one that cannot be 
"Answered merely by tracing the psychological development of 
‘the categories or his investments, and by describing the 
ibsycholozieal processes of the construction of his cosmos of 
È bx perience, This is really a metaphysical or cosmological 
question, and can be answered only by describing the process 
M creation or evolution which Prakrti passes through as the 
i strument of the Supreme Purusa, when she is united with 
z Him. Thus creation or evolution has a cosmic meaning, 
<2 That this is the true view of creation has been conclu- 
Bively proved before and may be further confirmed by citing 
other texts from other treatises containing summary accounts 
of the Sankhya Philosophy. Take, for instance, the follow- 
i z:  Asthe worm that makes the cocoon binds itself com- 
| iletely on all sides by means of the threads that it weaves 
ki tself, so Purusa, though in reality above the gunas, invests 
T mself on all sides with them.” ! (Mahābhārata, Santiparva, 
io} ap. 303, 4.) This verse, coupled with other verses quoted 
E jefore, shows that Purusa Himself is the real cause of the 
un ; with which He binds Himself. Now, what are the 
t inas in the present case ? They are evidently the twenty- 
ree categories or principles, beginning with the Mahat and 
paling with the five gross elements, which constitute the 
sah Mark carefully the essential point of the analogy; 
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it means to emphasise that just as the worm is the cause, 
both of the threads and the bondage, so Purusa is the cause, 
both of the gunas (i.e., the evolutes), and His bondage. From 
this it is evident that it is Purusa who evolves the catezories 
beginning with the Mahat and the rest, and binds (1.e., in- 
vests) Himself with them. Now, the question may be asked : 
Who is that Purusa who evolves those categories ? Is He the 
Supreme Purusa or the Individual Purusa? If He be the 
Supreme Purusa the evolution will be cosmic, otherwise it 
will be psychological. But if we read this verse together 
with the other verses quoted before, it becomes evident that 
the evolution referred to is, in fact, caused by the Supreme 
Purusa. Consider also the following verses: “ They (Prakrti 
and Purusa) both being eternal and immortal are TSvara 
(Lord); those who are endued with knowledge say that both 
are to be called principles or categories. On account of its 
attributes of creation and destruction, the Unmanifest is 
called indestructible. That Unmanifest becomes repeatedly 
modified for the purpose of creating the gunas; and because 
the categories beginning with the Mahat are produced 
successively by that Unmanifest and also because the twenty- 
fifth resides in them as their guiding agent, it is called 
the  Ksetra (soil).”’  (Ohap. 307, vers. 12-14.) „Here we 
meet with the word ‘ twenty-fifth.” Does this signify the 
individualised Purusa, or the Supreme Purusa? This is 
answered in the following verse: “ When that Unmanifest, 
resting in His own essential form, throws off the gunas, 
He is called fat, i.e, that (Isvara), and when He unites 
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Himself with them He is called the twenty-fifth."? (Ibid, 
15,) From these it is manifest that the twenty-fifth 
is the individualised Purusa or jiva. Do we say then that 
the individualised Purusa creates the categories beginning 
with Mahat? ‘This is evidently absurd, being inconsistent 
with numerous other verses cited above. If the individualised 
Purusa, is the Supreme Purusa as invested with the gunas, 
then, how can the former create the gunas, i.e., the categories 
beginning with Mahat, which constitute his individuality, or 
which are the essential conditions of his individuation? Call 
the Supreme Purusa S and the gunas G and the individualised 
Purusa P, then it is clear that P=S+G, i.e, both S and G 
are essential factors of P's being. If so, then, how can P 
create G which is an essential element of its being ? That is 
evidently impossible, and the supposition that P can create G 
involves what is called in Logic the fallacy of petitio principii, 
or explanation in a circle; for, here P is supposed to ex- 
plain the creation of G, and again, G is supposed to explain 
the creation of P. Therefore, we must hold that the real 
creator or evolvent of the guņas że., the categories, is the 
Supreme Purusa. ‘the creation or evolution is therefore cos- 
mical. 

But we must guard ourselves against one misconception. 
Some use the term ‘cosmical’ in this connexion in its 
wider sense, They say that the categories, thus created or 
evolved, are universal, not particular, i.e. not those which 
constitute the individuality of each Purusa or jiva. For 
instance, the Mahat is not the consciousness or intellect of a 
particular Purusa or man, but the Universal Consciousness or 
Intellect regarded as a cosmic power called by some ‘ Hiranya- 
garbha.’ The late Prof, Max Miller made the following 
observations in this connexion. 
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*" Buddhi is generally taken in its subjective or psycho- 
logical sense, but whatever native and European authorities 
may have to say, it is impossible that this should have 
been its original meaning in the mind of Kapila. If 
Buddhi meant only determination (Adhyavasaya), even in its 
widest sense, it would clearly presuppose the later phases, 
not only Ahamküra, Manas, Indriyas, as subjective, but like- 
wise something that is knowable and determinable, such as 
Mahabhiitas, or at least Tanmiütras. Though this psycho- 
logical acceptation is the common acceptation of Buddhi 
among native writers on Sankhya, yet sense is more important 
than commentaries. 'The Buddhi or the Mahat must here be 
a phase in the cosmic growth of the universe, like Prakriti in 
the beginning, and the senses and the other organs of the 
soul; and however violent our proceeding may seem, we can 
hardly help taking this Great Principle, the Mahat, in a 
cosmic sense. Now the first step after Avyakta, the undeve- 
loped, dull, and as yet senseless Prakriti, can only be Prakriti 
as lighted up, as rendered capable of perception, and no longer 
as dull matter, If taken in a psychological sense, it supplies, 
no doubt, in a later stage, the possibility of individual per- 
ception also, or of the determination of this and that. But 
originally it must have been meant as Prakriti illuminated and 
intellectualised, and rendered capable of becoming at * later 
time the germ of Aharnkàra (distinction of subject and object), 
Manas, mind, and Indriyas, apprehensive senses. Only after 
Prakriti has become lighted up or perceptive, only after mere 
material contact has become consciousness, can we imagine 
the distinction, whether general or individual, between subject 
and object (Ahainkára), and their new relation as perceiver and 
perceived, as * I' on one side and ‘ this’ and ‘that’ on the other, 

“This may seem a very bold interpretation, and a com- 
plete forsaking of native guidance, but unless a more reason- 
able and intelligible account can be given of Buddhi, there 
seems no escape from it, 
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" What native interpreters have made of Buddhi may be 
seen in all their commentaries; for instance, Vachaspati- 
Misra's commentary on Kariki 93: ‘ Every man uses first 
his external senses, then he considers (with the Manas), then 
he refers the various objects to his Ego (Aharmküra), and 
lastly, he decides with his Buddhi what to do. This may be 
quite right in a later phase of the development of Prakriti, it 
cannot possibly be right as representing the first evolution 
of Prakriti from its chaotic state towards light and the possi- 
bility of perception. It could not be the antecedent of 
Ahamkara, Manas, and even the Tanmiatras, if it were no 
more than the act of fixing this or that in thought. I am 
glad to find that Mr. S. C. Banerji on p. 146 of his work 
arrives at much the same conclusion. 

“It is quite clear that in all these explanations Buddhi 
is taken as intellect, and as personal intellect, and that the idea 
of a cosmic stage of intellectuality has been entirely forgotten. 
Thus only can we account for the statement that this Buddhi, 
if dominated by Sattva (Gupa of purity), is said to assume the 
form (Rüpa) of virtue, knowledge, dispassionateness, and super- 
human powers, while, if dominated by Tamas (Guna of dark- 
ness), it takes the four opposite forms of vice, etc. How could 
this be possible before the distinction between subject and 
object nas been realised by Ahamkara, and before Buddhi 
has assumed the character of sense-perception? We have 
in fact to read the Sankhya Philosophy in two texts, one, as 
it were, in the old uncial writing that shows forth here and 
there, giving the cosmic process, the other in the minuscule 
letters of a much later age, interpreted in.a psychological 
or epistemological sense. 

* Here we must distinguish again between Abhamkara, as 
cosmic power, and Ahamkàra as a condition presupposed in any 
mental act of an individual thinker. Aharnküra was so familiar 
in the sense of Egoism that, like Buddhi, it was taken in- its 


ordinary rather than in its technical Sansaya sense, I quite 
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admit that this is a somewhat bold proceeding, but how to get 
without it at a proper understanding of the ancient Sankhya, 
the rival of the Vedanta, I cannot see. We must remember 
that Ahamkara, whatever it may mean in later times, is in the 
Saukhya something developed out of primordial matter, after 
that matter has passed throagh Buddhi. Buddhi cannot really 
aet without a distinction of the universe into subject aud 
object, without the introduction of the Ezo or I, which" again 
is impossible witheut a Non-Ezo, or something objective. 
After that only do we watch the development of what is 
objective in general into what is objectively this or that (the 
Tanmatras). But while the creation of what is subjective and 
objective is the only possible meaning of the cosmic Ahamkara, 
its psychological interpretation is far more easy. Thus we are 
told that there are three or four modifications of the Aham- 
kara....... This division, though rather confused, shows at all 
events that the Aharmkara is here treated as simply a moral 
agent, dominated by the Gunas, but no lonzer as a cosmic 
potentia." (Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy, pp. 246-50.) 
Again, * The undeveloped potential matter (Prakriti) is first 
illuminated and intelleetualised by the development of a kind 
of cosmic Buddhi or intelligence. This in its turn generates 
Ahamkàra which involves the consciousness of subject and 
object, and so on through the elements of the subtlé body with 
its internal organs which passes from life to life in the 
samsara, until finally the process ends the coarser materials 
forming the world of our experience. Thus in any given 
individual the whole of the psychic life is regarded as the 
result of a material evolution, and is independent of the 
Purusa." (Encyclopedia, art. *Sànkhya Philosophy. ) 

This point can be settled if we examine verses 10 and 11 
of the Kürika, which are as follow: ‘The Manifested is 
caused, non-eternal, limited, changeftl, multiform, dependent, 
attributive, conjunct, and subordinate; the Unmanifested 
is the reverse, The Manifested has trine constituents, 
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and is indiscriminative, objective, generic (i.e. enjoyable 
by all Souls), irrational and productive; so also is Prakrti: 
Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those,"' From 
these it is plain that the categories beginning with the 
Mahat and ending with the five gross elements, which 
are the Manifested, are particular rather than universal,— 
that is to say, unique, in the case of each individual 
Purusa or Jiva. The embodiment or investment by 
means of which the Supreme Purusa is individualised or 
differentiated is particular and unique in the case of each 
individual Purusa, and the categories or principles which 
constitute that embodiment or investment must, therefore, 
also be particular and unique. For instance, the Mahat of 
one individual Purusa differs from that of another. Iti true 
that the consciousness or intellect of one man possesses some 
features which are common to that of all other men, and that 
this is the reason why all consciousnesses or intellects are 
called by the same name. Nevertheless, each man’s con- 
sciousness or intellect is unique and particular. Or, in other 
words, they are the specialised modes, moments or differentia- 
tions of One Universal Consciousness or Intellect, possessed 
by the Supreme Purusa or TSvara, and not possessed by 
another being called Hiranyagarbha. Even though we suppose 
that such a being was created at first, still he is alsoa 
specialised mode of the Supreme Purusa. But, in reality, 
Hiranyagarbha means, not an individualised being, but that 
which is prolific of, or capable of producing, innumerable 
things (aarmaga:). And this description is strictly true 
of consciousness or intellect, because it is that principle which 
reveals to a man s things that constitute the cosmos of his 
experience. 

What is true of consciousness or intellect is also true 
of all other categories “such as self-consciousness, the 
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eleven senses and the subtle and the gross elements. Some 
doubt may arise about the fact that the subtle and the 
gross elements also are particular and unique in the case of 
each individual Purusa. For instance, are not earth, water, 
fire, and ether all universal or cosmic elements ? And if so, 
how can they be unique to each individual Purusa? The 
Sankhya will perhaps reply that though, as abstractions, they 
are universal and common to all Purusas, yet, as concrete 
realities, they are unique objects to each Purusa: the earth 
which one Purusa perceives and enjoys is not exaetly the 
earth which another Purusa perceives and enjoys, and simi- 
larly in the case of the other elements. Each of them is 
universal in the sense that it possesses some features which 
are perceived and enjoyed by all Purusas, although it has 
other features which are unique for each Purusa. Those who 
try to explain evolution as cosmic in the wider sense forget 
the impossibility of there being a Universal Intellect which is 
not, or is apart from, any particular intellect ; or a Universal 
Self-consciousness which is not, or is apart from, any parti- 
cular self-consciousness ; etc., ete. Even if we can conceive 
all these, as Manifested, they all must be caused, limited, 
changeable, and therefore, as the Karika says, not universal 
atall. It may be contended that all the particular intellects 
must be the particular modes, moments or differentiatfons of 
an individualised Universal Intellect, and analogously with 
all other categories; but such a contention is not tenable, 
inasmuch as even the supposed individualised Universal 
Intellect, etc., must be, as the Karika asserts, the Manifested, 
and, for that aeason, particular, limited and changeable. 
Again, from the verses quoted above from the Mahabharata, 
etc., it is evident that the evolutes beginning with the Mahat 
and ending with the gross elements are nothing but the 
investments by means of which the Supreme Purusa or I$vara 
binds Himself and thereby differentiates or individualises 
Himself into numberless Purusas or jivas: thus those evolutes 
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are all particular and unique in the case of each individual 
Purusa, because he himself is particular and unique. 

Max Miiller’s main contention in support of his view 
that the Mahat or Intellect is the first step in the cosmic growth 
of the universe, is that, Prakrti being originally dull and 
senseless, the first step of her evolution must naturally be 
her illumination or intelleetualisation in the form of con- 
sciousaes3 or intellect. Therefore, Mahat being nothing but 
" Prakrti illuminated and intellectualised," must be the 
first step in the cosmic growth of Prakrti, and, as such, 
universal. But the argument seems to me erroneous. In 
the first place, Prakrti, before her creation or evolution, is 
an abstraction, for, the Sankhya positively tells us that 
creation is eternal, while, according to the Sankhya doctrine 
of satkürya, consciousness or intellect exists in some form 
in Prakrti previously to its ereation or evolution, Thus 
Prakrti is not absolutely dull and senseless, but contains 
the element of consciousness or intellect, even when appa- 


rently undeveloped, and hence she does not require to | 


be further illuminated and intellectualised. (This point we 
shall fully diseuss in the following chapter.) Therefore 
Mahat is not ** Prakrti illuminated and intellectualised," but 
a particular and unique investment which the Supreme Purusa 
creates or evolves through Prakrti in order to bind Himself, 


and thereby differentiate Himself into a jiva or individual 
Purusa. In the second place, we have already proved by 
citing numerous texts that the Mahat is an evolute particular - 


and unique in the ease of each individual Purusa, Müller. 
further tells us that we should read the Sankbya in two texts, — 
In the old text, the Sankhya appears, | here and. there, to give — 
indication of the cosmic pne of evolution, while in the 
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this does not imply that the whole or part of the process of 
evolution is cosmical in the wider sense, or in the sense in 
which he supposes it to be so. 

Again, the same writer tells us that  Ahamnkáüra is 
also a “cosmic power," because it is an evolute of Prakrti 
after she “has passed through Buddhi." Now, if Buddhi is 
particular and unique, as we have already proved it to be, 
then Ahamkára also is particular and unique; it has, no 
doubt, a cosmical side, but that only in the narrower sense, 
i.€., in the sense that it is a particular and unique invest- 
ment like Buddhi. We may, therefore, conclude that evolu- 
tion or creation as expounded by the Sankhya is cosmical 
in its first stage, and individual or psychological in its 
second stage, i. e. in the stage of its further development 
until release is attained. "That this is the true view will be 
further proved when we proceed with the detailed description 
of the process itself. But it should be remembered here 
that when we say that evolution is individual or psycho- 
logical we do not mean to deny that it has a cosmic meaning 
—it is a part of the cosmic evolution. What we mean em- 
phatically to assert is that the Sankhya does not describe the 
process of cosmic evolution in its wider sense, i. e., of the 
universe, but rather that process by which the Supreme 
Purusa invests Himself as an individualised Purusa or jiva, 
and then struggles to get rid of the investment and thereby 
to regain His freedom. If we take this view of the process 
of evolution, which is, as we have proved before, the true 
view, we shall find that the whole process is partly cosmical 
and partly individual or psychological. 

We may now proceed to examine the detailed account of 
the process of evolution. Here we find that the whole process 
by which the external embodiment or investment of each in- 
dividual Purusa is constructed, passesthrough five main stages, 
to wit, the evolution of Mahat or Buddhi (i. e., Consciousness 
or Intellect), that of Ahamkdra (i. e., Self-consciousness 
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or Self-apperception), that of the ekādaśa Indriyas (i. e., 
the mind and the ten senses of knowledge and activity), that 
of Paficha Tanmd@tras (i.c., the five finer elements), and that 
of Paticha Mahabhétas (i.e., the five gross elements). In all, 
these twenty-three principles, which are called tativas or 
categories, are the  evolutes that constitute the whole 
psychical and physical apparatus called the embodiment 
or investment with which each individual  Purusa is 
bound up. Thus we read in the Sankhya-Kárika: “ From 
Nature issues the Great Om ; thence egotism, and from 
this the sixteen-fold set; from five among the sixteen 
proceed five elements.”' (Verse 22.) We read also in 
the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sitram: “The creation of the 
five gross elements is in the order of Mahat and the 
rest,” * (Chap. II, aph. 10.) 

From the above it is manifest that the first product of 
the union of Purusa and Prakrti is Consciousness or Intelli- 
gence. The word ‘ Mahat’ is most probably derived from 
the word ‘maghash’ which means that which reveals; and 
eonsciousness or intelligence is that which reveals everything 
to Purusa. ‘Iherefore * consciousness’ is the proper Euglish 
equivalent of Mahat. Another name for Mahat is Buddhi 
(as in the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sitram, Chap. II, aph. 13), 
which evidently means intelligence. But consciousness is 
wider than intelligence and includes it. In the Sankhya 
System they are used as synonymous terms. But conscious- 
ness, in its most rudimentary state, bas no explicit reference 
to ‘1’ or Self, as the centre; as it develops, every state of it 
is referred to a centre as the subject of that state. Sucha 
vague, undifferentiated, rudimentary consciousness is found, 
for instance, in the newly-born babe just after birth, and, 
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along with its development, it begins to be well-defined 
and differentiated into numerous definite and distinct states, 
each of which is referred to a definite centre called the * sub- 
ject’, ‘I’ or ‘self,’ thereby becoming a heterogeneous or 
differentiated unity called Ahamkadra. The English equivalent of 
this term is self-consciousness or self-apperception. As/amkdra 
is therefore nothing but a more developed form of Mahat or 
Buddhi, But consciousness does not refer to a subject only ; it 
refers also to an object. When I am conscious of the pen I 
am writing with, my consciousness attains fullness and dis- 
tinctness only when it refers, not only to the subject called 
‘I; but also to the object called ‘this pen. Hence the full 
development of consciousness requires a double reference. 
But the object is distinct from, and outside (in a sense) of, 
the subject or ‘I, so that the subject must possess powers or 
capacities to be conscious of the object. I can be conscious of 
the pen which is distinct from, and in a sense outside myself, 
only if I possess power to be conscious of it. "These powers 
and capacities are called Imdriyas. So that Indriya is an equi- 
valent of the English term *'sense, European psychology 
recognises six such senses; but the Sankhya recognises eleven 
senses, five of which are called Cognitive senses (wreifzzz), five 
Active senses (amif*ea), and the remaining one, Manah or the 
internal sense. The last one has a double function. It 
partakes of the voature of both the cognitive and the active 
senses; that is, it co-operates with both of them. Its main 
function is to determine and grasp the true aud distinctive 
character of the objects of the senses. ('' SWHTWSmHa Aa: 
uwgwmfufnuw ara.) To understand the real meaning of 
Manak, we must also understand the real meaning of Samkal- 
pa. Professor Colebrooke and Professor Wilson both render this 
term into *pondering,' but this is evidently erroneous. Vachaspati 
explains it in this way: “The Samkalpa consists in carefully 
considering an uo of sense and determining * this is simple,’ 
‘that is not so’; or in discriminating it by its conditions of 
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predicate and predicable." ' Thus, Samkalpa is the process of : 
selective attention by which the object of simple perception 
is considered, so as to form a definite idea of it. Thus Manak 
has a special function which is a sine quá non of the function- 
ing of the other senses; we cannot be conscious of a 
sensation or an action, or of their objects unless and 
until they are determined and grasped in their true and defi- 
nite character by Manah. Manah must co-operate with the 
other senses in order that perception of an object, event, or 
action may follow. But Manah should be carefully distinguish- 
ed from Mind. Itis strange that Professor Colebrooke and 
Professor Wilson should have confused them with each other. 
The word *mind,' as used in European psychology, is far more 
comprehensive than Manak as used in the Saànkhya. Mind is 
synonymous with self or soul, whereas Manah is the internal 
sense which has a limited and special function, and 
while it is true that the function of mind includes that of 
Manah, they cannot be identified. But Manah, being evolved 
directly from self-consciousness (Aharnkira) and indirectly 
from consciousness, contains them both, For this reason Con- 
sciousness or Intelligence (Mahat), Self-consciousness (Aharn- 
kara), and the Internal sense (Manah), together constitute 
what is called Antah-karana or Chitta, so that the latter is the 
true medium through which all that is supplied by the other 
senses, is presented to Purusa, Self, or Soul, for his experience 
and enjoyment. Now, the question is, what evolves these 
powers or capacities called senses? It is evidently Self- 
consciousness that directly evolves them in orderthat it may be 
supplied with materials for its contemplation afid specification. 
But this is not all. The senses supply self-consciousness 
with materials only when they are acted on by objects outside 
of and distinet from them. What, then, are these objects ? | 
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What are those things about which the senses supply the 
information ? Who makes or evolves them? ‘These are 
questions which we have now to consider. The Sankhya says, 
they are, in the first instance, the Paticha Tanmdatras. But 
there is unfortunately a good deal of confusion about the 
precise meaning of Tenmatra. The phrase ‘pancha tanmatrani’ 
is generally rendered into ‘five subtile elements, the term 
‘Tanmatrini’ thus indicating what are subtile. According to 
this interpretation the Pazicha Tanmütrani are those objects 
which are subtile and the ultimate constituent elements of 
the gross or coarse elements, such as earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether. Some, on the contrary, explain Tanmatram to be 
nothing but what is called, in psychology, mere sensation, 
that is, sensation which has not, as yet, been localised and 
objectified. So, in the case of a newly-born child, for 
instance, the sensations received are not distinctly referred to 
objects in space, bubare apprehended as mere states of con- 
sciousness, or, in the words of modern psychology, they do not 
give rise to perceptions, but are merely felt. Even in adult 
life such sensation is not altogether absent. In many instances 
we are aware of having sensations without understanding, at 
the same time, the real and exact nature of the object excit- 
ing them in our mind. (In this connexion the chapter on 
" Sensation " in Professor Stout's Manual of Psychology may 
be read with advantage.) According to this interpretation, 
Tanmütras are nothing but mere sensations that represent 
the most vague and rudimentary stage of perception. 

These two interpretations are evidently opposed to each 
other; but it is difficult to decide between them, It is true that 
there are mere sensations, or sensations which are only vague- 
ly referred to external objects, or by which no distinct percep- 
tion of objects is possible ; and it may also be conceded that 
they serve the purpose of the objects of consciousness at the 
beginning of our life. But this seems contrary to the general 


^ tenor of the Sankhya System, particularly to one of the most 
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important doctrines, namely, the doctrine of the subtle body, 
according to which our physical organism which is dissolved 
at death is only an outer coating or investment. There is also 
an inner coating or investment with which Purusa or Soul is 
directly and immediately connected ; itis called ‘the subtle 
body’ and is constituted by Antah-karana or Chilta, the ten 
Indriyas (senses), and the Pancha Tanmdairas (i.e. the five 
subtile elements). This subtle body remains in tact even after 
the dissolution of the outer physical coating, or ‘ body,’ at 
death. Thus the Pacha Tanmdtras are not, and cannot be, 
mere sensations, for, such a sensation, which does not lead to 
a distinct perception, must arise only through the stimulation 
of the organs of sense. But all sense-organs are dissolved, 
with the body, at death, so that after the dissolution of the 
body no sensation can arise; thus the dissolution of the body in- 
volves also the impossibility of evolution of any Tanmatra un- 
derstood as a mere sensation. But the Sankhya positively and 
emphatically says that the Pacha Tanmüíras survive the dis- 
solution of the gross body. And that is possible only if by 
Tanmatra is meant, not mere sensation, but something else 
which is more or less a permanent element of the investment 
with which Purusa becomes connected at creation. (Cf. verse 
40 of the Kürika.)' 

The question remains, then, What are the Tanmatras? 
The Sankhya says they are the final or ultimafe elements out 
of which all composite material bodies are made up. The five 
eross elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, are 
composed of them. The next question is, What evolves them ? 
And the answer is that ‘they are evolved by Ahamkāra, or 
Self-consciousness, in order that they may be the objects of 
experience or enjoyment (Wt) for Purusa.’ Now there is 
one difficulty here which we must solve. ‘These five elements, 
being subtle, cannot be perceived by the senses, and therefore 
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they cannot be objects of perception or experience. What 
then is the use of their evolution, and how do we know that 
they exist at all? The reply will perhaps be that, although 
they eannot be direetly perceived by the senses, their exist- 
ence is the necessary condition of the perception of the gross or 
compound things (@@aqatfa) which are the ordinary objects of 
sense-perception ; for, all gross or com pound things, by their very 
constitution, are composed of subtile parts or elements, and 
unless those parts or elements had affected the senses separate- 
ly, there wouid arise no sensations and therefore no percep- 
tion. It is true that we are not ordinarily conscious of tlie 
alfections which they separately produce in consciousness, and 
that what we are distinetly conscious of is their collective 
result, which we ordinarily call a sensation ; but this only 
proves that the separate affections possess so low a degree of 
intensity that they do not rise to the level of distinct and 
vivid consciousness ; that is to say, they remain more or less 
subconscious. But, yet, to explain the conscious we must 
resort to the subconscious; to explain a distinct and vivid 
sensation produced by a compound thing we must maintain 
that it is the collective result produced by the combination 
of many subconscious affections excited by subtle parts or 
elements of the thing. This is a great psychological truth, 
and is called, in Western Psychology, ‘the theory of sub- 
conscious mental modification.’ It may still be asked, how- 
ever, if the subtile elements are evolved by Ahamkdra and 
finally by Mahat (Consciousness or Intellect), why do they 
remain subconscious ? The reply is, that consciousness admits 
of degrees, and what is called subconsciousness is also a kind 
of consciousness possessing a very low degree of intensity, 
And it is also a fact that what is subconscious may be raised 


_to the level of consciousness by special processes of econcen- 
tration, and that what is conscious nray in turn fall below the — 
level of distinct consciousness, and thus become subconscious. 


So that consciousness and subconsciousness are matters 
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of degree, as our everyday experience teaches. In this 
connexion it should be remembered, (4) that the senses can 
be developed to a considerable extent, and (b) that the incapa- 
city to perceive the subtile elements is due to the gross and 
obtuse character of the organs of sense. It is found that the 
defects of the organs of sense may, to a considerable extent, 
be removed by intensifying their stimulation by means of 
suitable instruments such as the microscope, telescope, ete., 
and that they then become far better means of perceiving 
objects too fine, or too remote, to Le perceived under their 
ordinary conditions. It is said in the Yoza-Sütram that the 
yogins may develop powers by virtue of which they may 
perceive subtle elements or things which cannot be perceived 
through the ordinary organs of sense, (See Vibhéti Pada, 
aph. 25.!) 

The next and last results of evolution are the five gross 
elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether. But two 
other steps should be added to complete the process of evolu- 
tion, The objects of the senses are not merely those five 
gross elements, for, there are innumerab!e other objects which 
we find around us, made up of those elements—our physical 
organism or body being one of them. Again, all objects, subtile 
and gross alike, constitute a single system—a world, callec 
the co&mos of experience, which supplies all the materials 
for the enjoyment of Purusa. In this way the Supreme 
Purusa constructs, or rather creates, through the instrumen- 
tality of Prakrti, investments for His individualisation, and a 
world or cosmos of experience for His observation and enjoy- 
ment, There is an infinite number of such. investments or 
embodiments, each of which is unique. "Thus, though there is 
One Perfect Absolute Purusa, His differentiations, modes, or 
moments, are unlimited in number, and, consequently, He 
appears to be multitudinous, by reason of His connexions 
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with those multitudinous investments or embodiments, The 
One Purusa appears to be many Purusas,—Such is the Doctrine 
of Creation or Evolution as expounded by the Sánkhya System 
of Philosophy. 

From the above description of the process of evolution it 
is quite manifest that the Sankhya view with regard to the 
nature of the manifested world is thoroughly spiritualistic or 
idealistic. Some, e. g., Professor Flint in his Anti-theistic 
Theories maintain that the Saánkhya System entertains a 
materialistic view of the world. The reasons offered for such 
a view seem to be these : The consciousness and the self-con- 
sciousness (Mahat and Ahainküra) from which the manifested 
world is said to be evolved are themselves evolved from 
Prakrti; but Prakrti is regarded by the Sankhya as the 
opposite of Purusa, i.e., as unintelligent or unconscious, and is 
therefore materialistic ; the consciousness and the self-con- 
seiousness must consequently be also materialistie, they being 
the products of Prakrti, and for the reason that according to 
the Sankhya the product or effect pre-exists in the cause and 
derives all its characteristics from it. Again, all the objects 
of the world, gross and subtle, are also evolved from 
consciousness and self-consciousness, and ultimately from 
Prakrti, and must, therefore, be materialistic in nature. 
Thus, both the ultimate evolvent (i. e., Prakrti) and the last 
evolutes (i. e., the objects of the world) being materialistic, 
why wil the intermediate evolutes, to wit, the consciousness, 
the self-consciousness and the eleven senses be different ? 
They also must be materialistic. But it is difficult to see how 
this conclusion follows. We have already proved that Prakrti 
is unconscious "in a relative sense only ; for, she being per- 
vaded by, and pervading, the conscious Purusa cannot be 
absolutely unconscious. Moreover, the Sankbya does not say 
that the consciousness and the self-consciousness are derived 
from Prakrti alone; when Prakrti is united with Purusa, 
then and then only is she able to evolve Consciousness or 
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Intellect. Thus, Purusa is as essential a condition of the 
evolution of Consciousness, as Prakrti is. Again, as we have 
already proved, Prakrti being a constituent element of Purusa, 
she cannot but be conscious, and whatever is evolved from 
such a Prakrti must necessarily be conscious. Hence, even 
the five subtle and the five gross elements with all the results 
of their various combinations are, in a sense, conscious. Of 
course; we do not usually call them conscious, because they 
are generally subconscious, i.e., possess a very low degree 
of consciousness. (We shall dilate upon this point in 
the sequel.) Therefore, Prakrti as understood by the 
Siikhya is quite different from matter as understood by 
the materialists, or even by the modern scientists: and 
the manifested world, as understood by the former, is 
similarly quite different from that as understood by the 
latter. Prakrti with all her manifestations is through and 
through spiritual, whereas matter with all its manifestations 
is through and through non-spiritual, or opposite of the 
spritual. While the Sankhya explains and understands matter 
spiritually, materialism or naturalism explains and under- 
stands spirit materialistically. "These two views of the world 
are therefore as opposite as the two poles of the earth. 

Some, on the other hand, maintain that the Sankhya pro- 
pounds,thé theory of Rigorous Dualism. But we have already 
proved conclusively that that is erroneous. Purusa and 
Prakrti are not two absolutely opposed and independent 
principles, they are wbolly inter-dependent and inter-related 
like the subject and the object, the self and the not-self : 
their union is eternal, neither of them can exist apart from 
the other. The Sinkhya therefore teaches Relative Dualism 
or Absolute Idealism, 

(2) The Doctrine of Bondage: 

From the outline given above of the process of evolution 
of the external investment or embodiment by which the 
Absolute Purusa binds Himself and thereby individualises or 
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differentiates Himself as a Jiva Puruga (man), it is easy to 
understand what is meant by Bondage. Bondage, according 
to the Sankhya, is the feeling of the three kinds of pain, 
intrinsic (wrrenferm), extrinsic (aifautfaar), and supernatural 
(wrrfazfam), arising out of the Purusa's experience (atm) of 
the evolutes or manifestations of Prakrti. What is the cause of 
such experience ? The cause is the union of Purusa with Prakrti 
for the purpose of evolution (w3r). But we have seen that the 
union between Purusa and Prakrti is eternal and therefore irresol- 
vable. Is then Purusa eternally bound ? The word * bondage’ 
has two senses, a wider and a narrower one. In the former 
sense, it indicates an eternal and general connexion between 
Purusa and Prakrti; even during the Pralaya or dissolution 
when all manifested things become absorbed into Prakrti, their 
primal cause, such a connexion remains intact, In this sense 
of bondage, Purusa may be said to be eternally bound, for He 
never exists separately from Prakrti, but eternally pervades 
her. In the latter sense, it indicates a specific kind of bond- 
. age, namely, the feeling of the three kinds of pain arising out 

of the specific connexion which the Absolute Purusa enters 
into with Prakrti in order to evolve specific investments or 
embodiments for the purpose of His specific experience. In 
this latter sense, the word ‘bondage’ is usually" used in the 
Sankhya System. 

The real and immediate cause of this specific bondage is 
said to be Aviveka, or non-discriminative knowledge, under the 
influence of which the individualised Purusa forgets Himself, 
as it were, and completely identifies Himself with the objects 
of His experience and enjoyment, to wit, the manifestations of 
Prakrti, from the Mahat to the five gross elements and other 
objects composed of them. When, in this way, Puruga 
becomes completely encompassed by them, He then, under 
delusion, begins to think that the wants, appetites, passions 
ard desires which really arise from the changeful conditions 

of the physical organism ; the changeful states of cognition, 
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feeling and volition which really arise from the actions and 
reactions between the body and the environment ; or, in a 
word, the whole empirical self (antah-karana or chitta)—are His 
own, and belong, as parts and parcels, to Himself. He 
proceeds further and identifies Himself with His worldly 
possessions, house, wife, children, relatives, ete. He begins to 
cay, ‘I am enjoying happiness, I am enduring pain.” Thus He 
loses sight of Himself as something different and becomes 
completely submerged in Prakrti. This complete self-forget- 
fulness and the consequent identification of Himself with 
Prakrti and her manifestations, which is usually found to be 
the case with all worldly people, is considered by the Sankhya 
to be the real perennial source of all His misery and trouble. 
So we find that the real cause of bondage is not the union but 
the delusion (*rfaSsm), and that the cause is psychological, 
not metaphysical at all. Being psychological, the delusion 
may be dispelled by the development of better psychical 
conditions through the adoption of proper and adequate means. 
The Sankhya admits the possibility of such a development 
through suitable moral and religious training and practices, 
and holds that the delusion comes to an end after going 
through a course of such training and practices extending 
over ar indefinitely long period of time. And along with its 
end comes also the end of the bondage, i.e., the complete relief 
from the three kinds of pain. It is curious that Prakrti 
performs*a double function in this connexion. On the one 
hand, by variously manifesting herself, she supplies the 
‘materials for the enjoyment of Purusa and thereby supplies 
the means to His bondage; on the other hand, by thus 
satisfying Him to the full, she completes His enjoyment and 
brings the terms of His bondage to a close, (Vide Sankhya- 
Kārikā, vers. 56, 58 and 59.) A very elaborate account of 


= such a delusion and its consequences has been given in the 
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Now an important question suggests itself: To whom do 
the delusion and its effect, the bondage, really belong ? The 
Sankhya appears, at first sight, to say that they cannot belong 
to Purusa, because He is eternally enlightened and free: 
(vide the Sarkhya-Karika, ver. 19, and the Sankhya-Pravachana- 
Sdtram, Chap. 3, aphs. 71 and 72, Chap. 5, aph. 13, and Chap. 6, 
aph. 10). They therefore must belong to Prakrti.* How then 
is Purusa deluded and bound? "The Sánkhya seems to teach 
that the delusion and bondage are reflected on Purusa by 
Prakrti by virtue of her proximity (wrfew) to Him, just as 
the red tinge is reflected on a crystal vase by a china rose by 
virtue of its proximity. (Vide Sankhya-Pravachana-Sttram, 
Chap. 6, aphs. 27 and 28.) "Though this analogy, by itself, is 
inappropriate, like those generally given in the Sankhya, it 
suggests one important truth. The analogy appears at first 
sight to emphasise the point that Purusa remains essentially 
unaffected by the reflexion cast upon Him by Prakrti, just 
like a erystal vase whieh remains as it is, though it appears 
red on account of the reflexion cast upon it by a china rose, 
But really it emphasises the opposite truth. The crystal vase 
appears red so long as the reflexion exists. "This shows that 
it has the capacity for being so reflected on, otherwise it could 
not be so reflected on. "Thus Purusa really doef nof remain 
indifferent to the reflexion by which the delusion and bondage 
are cast upon Him by Prakrti, but becomes affected by the 
reflexion and remains so as long as it continues. Consequent- 
ly, the delusion and bondage of Purusa is real. Is not this 
inconsistent with the eternally free and enlightened character 
of Purusa? ‘To answer this question properly we should consi- 
der carefully the Sankhya Doctrine of Avidy@ or Aviveka, Le. 
non-discriminative knowledge. 

Avidya or Aviveka may be said to be what is opposite to - 
Vidya or Viveka, i.c., the knowledge of the distinction between | 
Purusa and Prakrti. Therefore, it is the knowledge of the - 
identity between them: When Purusa thinks Himself identical —— 
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with Prakrti and her evolutes, He may be said to have Avidya 
or Aviveka. In other words, Vidya or Vivekais discriminative 
knowledge, while  4vidyá or Aviveka is non-discriminative 
knowledge, about Purusa and Prakrti. The same definition 
is given in the Yoga-Sütram : “ Avidyà is the thinking of the 
non- eternal to be eternal, of the unclean or impure to be clean 
or pure, of the painful to be pleasant, and of the non-spiritual 
to be spiritual."' Vyasa adds the following in his commentary 
on the above: “Just as the opposite of friend does not mean 
the absence of friend, or only friend in name, but an enemy; 
and the opposite of grazing field, not the absence of grazing field, 
or only grazing field in name, but another wide land ; so Avidya 
is not indicative of proof, or of absence of proof, but is a kind of 
knowledge opposed to Vidya."* In other words, Avidyà is 
non-discriminative knowledge—the knowledge of the identity 
between Purusa and Prakrti. Thus, Avidy@ is as real as 
Vidya. They are both positive, but about different things: 
Vidya is the knowledge of the distinction, and Avidya is the 
knowledge of the identity, between Purusa and Prakrti, But 
Purusa is eternal, pure, full of bliss, spiritual, and the mani- 
— . festations of Prakrti are non-eternal, impure, painful, and 
non-spiritual. Therefore, Avidyà is the knowledge of identity 
between what is eternal, pure, blissful, and spiritual, and what 

is non-eternal, impure, painful, and non-spiritual. 
Now, not all knowledge has the same value; some ought 
: to be retained and some shunned. Vidya is true knowledge, 
because it is the knowledge of the distinction between Purusa 
and Prakrti, which is true; while Avidya is false or erroneous 
| - knowledge, because it is the knowledge of che identity between 
| A Purusa and Prakrti, which is false or erroneous, ‘This 
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appears to be the reason WHY «hine when it is completely 
should be shunned and Vidyà sho)... . this its complete transfor- 
Release. 'enated in the Sankhya as its 

Now the question naturally ^nce, because under its influ- 
the knowledge of identity betweeriad. This point will be made 


neous? Purusa and Prakrti are no dou.steine of Release. 
we have show a before, also related. Puru. properly the question 
all-pervading, [.€., they mutually include, before, namely, the 
related as subject and object—as whole and p Bandha (i.c "On 
is eternal and irresolvable; they are interdependei.;,),¢ 50 on. 
(Vide preceding chapter.) Purusa and Prakrti are therefore 
both distinct and identical at the same time; that is to say, 
they are relatively distinct and identical, not absolutely so. 
But, the reason why the Sinkhya calls the knowledge of the 
identity between Purusa and Prskrti erroneous is evident. 
Purusa and Prakrti are not absolutely identical or entirely 
the same thing, and if we regard them so, as all the worldly 
people do, our knowledge must be erroneous; and so long as 
we continue to do so, we may be said to be under the influ- 
ence of the delusion caused by Avidya. Therefore, Avidyd is 
false and delusive, not because it is the knowledge of the 
identity between Purusa and Prakrti, but because such iden- 
tity is conceived by all individualised Purusas (i.e., Jivas) to 
be absolute until they attain Vidya and the consequent rélease. 
From the above it is evident that the real cause of 
Avidyā is the differentiations of the Absolute Purusa into 
individualised Purusas effected through His specific unions 
with Prakrti which result in the so-called twenty-three cate- 
gories, beginning with Mahat and ending with the Pajcha 
Mahabhitas, including all other objects composed of them. 
But the differentiating activity of the Absolute Purusa is 
eternal, as we have shown before; therefore the consequent 
Avidya is also eternal. Now, another important question sug- 
gests itself: If Avidya is eternal, how can it be destroyed ? The 
Sankhya says it can be destroyed by Vidya or discriminative 
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with Prakrti and her evolutes, E s sabia KR UA — — n 
or Aviveka. In other words, Vijjon of Avidya by the —— 
knowledge, while Avidyi or. How then can an event in time 
knowledge, about Purusa and, 4 vidyà affect the latter which 
is given in the Yoga-Sütrime, or more appropriately, anibraces 
non-eternal to be eternal nat is to say, Avidya, which is eternal, 


, OF pure, of the painful tor put to an end. How can we reconeile 


tho Piritual."" Nositive assertion of the Sankhya that Vidya is 
capa PY? : "spelling Avidyà, just as light is capable of dispel- 
ling darkness ? (Vide Sankhya-Prarachana-Sttram, Chap. I, 
aph, 56, “ faaatea agfa fwata”) In this way: Avidya, 
which consists in the confusion of the relative identity with 
the absolute identity between Purusa and Prakrti (including 
her evolutes), may be put to an end only by attaining the under- 
standing of the true nature of the confusion. And such an 
understanding is nothing but the knowledge that the identity 
is relative, not absolute; that is to say, it implies also distinc- 
tion between Purusa and Prakrti. Thus, in fact, Avidyd is 
not entirely destroyed but only transformed or modified, or 
assumes a form quite different from that which it had before ; 
for, the knowledge of identity is not and cannot be wholly 
destroved, it being partially or relatively true. Therefore, 
when the Sankhya says that Vidya is capable of dispelling 
Avidya, what it really means to say is that the consciousness 
of the distinction between Purusa and Prakrti transforms or 
modifies, not altogetber destroys, the erroneous consciousness 
of the absolute identity between them. And the transforma- 
tion or modification of Avidya is not intonsistent with its 
eternal nature. For, according to the Sankhya dcetrine of 
causality, nothing is created out of nothing, or comes to 
nothing, but everything, undergoes a process of evolution, i ¢., 
. a process of transformation or modification, which process also — 


is eternal. Similarly, Avidy@ undergoes a process of transfor- 
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and appears to be a quite new thing when it is completely 
transformed at the time of release : this its complete transfor- 
mation or modification is designated in the Sàánkhya as its 
complete dispelling or disappearance, because under its influ- 
ence Purusa is no longer deluded. This point will be made 
more clear when we consider the Doctrine of Release. 

We are now in a position to answer properly the question 
which we raised and left unanswered before, namely, the 
question, How is the reality of Avidya and Bandha (i.e., non- 
discriminative knowledge and bondage) consistent with the 
eternally free and enlightened character of Purusa? The 
answer is: These two opposite assertions represent the two 
opposite standpoints from which we view His nature. We 
have proved before that according to the Sankhya every 
individualised Purusa is a perfect differentiation of the 
Absolute Purusa from a particular or unique point of view. 
In as far as the Absolute Purusa exists, whole and undivided, 
in Him we may be said to be eternally free and enlightened ; 
but in as far as, again, the Absolute Purusa expresses and 
realises, i.c., embodies or invests Himself in and through 
His unique and finite physical organism and its adjuncts, 
He appears deluded and bound or confined. Hence a double 
conception is necessary to understand the real nature of an 
individualised Purusa ; and the delusion and bondage are real, 
not illusory, inasmuch as they are the indispensable conditions 
by means of which the Absolute Purusa in man gradually 
realises Himself and returns upon Himself as a liberated 
Being. 

Why the Absolute Purusa imposes upon Himse)f such 
limitations is a question which is unanswerable, because 
unmeaning. "The attempt to answer such a question by using 
words like Avidyd or Aviveka, or some other similar words, is 
bound to be futile. The difficulties are not obviated by saying 


that Avidyá really belongs to Prakrti and is transferred to 


Purusa by virtue of her proximity to Him, for, if He were 
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really wholly immune from Avidya, nothing could make Him 
appear to be affected by it. The simile of a China-rose 
casting its tinge upon a crystal vase put near it does not in 
the least prove, as we have shown before, that the Purusa 
remains entirely unafTeeted by the casting of Avidya upon 
Him by Prakrti, on account of her proximity to Him. 
Besides, the word *proximity, being too vague and inade- 
quate to express the relation between Purusa and Prakrti, 
who are eternally united and mutually pervading, rather 
increases the difficulty by proving that Purusa possesses the 
capacity for appearing to be affected by  Avidya, as the 
crystal vase possesses the capacity of being red wken placed 
near a China-rose, Furthermore, Purusa and Prakrti beinz 
mutually pervading, whatever belongs to Prakrti must be 
pervaded by  Purusa;; that is, must be included in the 
nature of Purusa. "Therefore Avidyá, which belongs to Prakrti, 
must also belong to Purusa. Thus, we find that Purusa 
being all-pervading there is nothing in Prakrti which 
entirely falls outside the nature of Purusa, Again, Avidya 
which is a kind of positive knowledge, cannot be possessed 
by Frakrti who is subconscious ; consequently, Avidyà must, 
somehow or other, belong to Purusa. ‘These are the reasons 
why we say that the question is the ultimate of all ultimate 
questions—it is about the very mystery of creation. We 
therefore conclude that the Absolute Purusa, working and 
realising in men, includes within Himself their psychical and 
physieal organisations as indispensable means to His realisa- 
tion, or returaing upon Himself, 


* 


(3) The Doctrine of Release. 


That Prakrti in man is not something wholly foreign 
and antagonistic to the Absolute Purusa in him may be 
shown to be true, if we consider the Sainkhya Doctrine of 
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Release. What then is Release * It is the complete liberation 
from the three kinds of pain. How is such liberation 
attained ? It is attained through Vidyà or Vivekd, i.e. by 
the possession of true knowlege of Purusa, Prakrti and other 
categories. But that saving knowledge is not attained in one 
life ; Purusa has to migrate from life to life for an indefinitely 
long period before He can attain it. What is the nature.of the 
knowledge which saves him from the bondage? It is the 
knowledge of the distinction between Him and Prakrti includ- 
ing her manifestations. In the state of bondage, Purusa, as we 
have found, is completely self-forgetful and entirely ignorant of 
such distinction from Prakrti ; but through moral and spiritual 
cultures gone through for a period extending over numerous 
successive lives He gradually rises to the level of that con- 
sciousness Of Self and of its distinction from Prakrti and her 
manifestations, which is the only means by which He returns 
upon Himself, contemplates His true essential nature, regains 
everlasting peace and contentment, and does not migrate any 
longer. ‘This state is called by the Sankhya one of liberation 
or release. But it should be carefully remembered here that 
the state of release is not a state of complete separation of 
Purusa from Prakrti ; that is, as we have shown, impossible. 
This conclusion will be further confirmed if we carefully exa- 
mine the behaviour of Prakrti and Purusa towards each 
other in the state of release as it has been described in the 
Sankhya by means of various kinds of similes. 

Consider, for instance, the following : (A) “As a dancer, 
having exhibited herself on the stage, desists from the dance, 
so does Prakrti Gease, when she has manifested herself to 
Purusa.” ' (Sankhya-Kürikà, verse 59; also the Sdakhya-Prava- 


_chana-Siitram, Chap. 3, aph, 69.) Here it is stated that when 
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Purusa has experienced or enjoyed all the manifestations of 
Prakrti to His satiety, she ceases to act, that is, to manifest 
herself any more to Him and thereby to bind Him further. 
And consequently He attains liberation, because He has 
nothing more to experience and enjoy, and therefore to be 
bound up with, This does not imply that Prakrti completely 
separates herself from  Purusa, or vice versa, because, both 
being all-pervading, and for several other reasons described 
before, a complete separation is impossible. They still remain 
united, but their behaviour towards each other is wholly 
different from that which was found during the state of 
bondage. What that behaviour definitely is, is not expressly 
stated in the Sankhya. 

(B) * My opinion is, that nothing exists more bashful 
than Prakrti, who knowing that *I have been seen' does not 
appear again before Purusa."' (Ibid, verse 61, also Sanrkhya- 
Pravachana-Sátram, Chap. 3, apb. 70.) This does not mean 
to say that Prakrti cuts herself completely asunder from 
Purusa, after she has been completely experienced and 
enjoyed by Him, but it simply means that she appears before 
Him no longer asa binding agency—she no longer manifests 
herself in such a way as to delude and bind Him, as she 
used to do-in the state of His bondage. This meaning is con- 
firmed by the following verse. 

(C) “So by a study of the principles is the final, incontro- 
vertible and only one knowledge attained that I am not, nought 
is mine, and the ego exists not." * (Ibid, verse 64.) Here in 
a short compass the form of the saving knowledge is describ- 
ed. There are three parts of the sentencé, and we should 
carefully examine them. (1) I am not (atsf@1): What does 
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this exactly mean ? It does not mean, of course, that I (i.e., 
Purusa)am non-existent, for that is absurd. What it really 
means is that I am not now what I thought myself to be under 
the delusion during the state of bondage. During that state 
I forgot myself and completely identified myself with Prakrti 
and her evolutes ; now, in the state of release, I have attained 
the knowledge of my distinction (relative) from them,—1 am 
the Self, they are the Not-self, although they are also the parts 
of my content. (2) Nought is mine (a 4): This does not mean 
that I have no content—that I am a bare undifferentiated 
unity, for that is self-contradictory. It really means that 
my present contents are entirely different in kind from those 
which I thought myself to have during the state of bondage; 
or the very same contents which I have had during the state of 
bondage have now been so transformed and modified that they 
appear to me in a wholly different guise, and my attitude to- 
wards them has become also entirely different, so that I may 
now say that I have no such content as I had in the state of 
bondage. (3) The ego exists not ( «vTw«q): This does not 
mean that I am now extinct or dead. What it really means 
is this: I am no longer a selfish egoist, my particular indi- 
viduality has been completely transformed into the universal 
personality. My deluded and confined Self—the Self under 
bondage—is now dead, and what now lives is the delivered 
and free Self. My false Self has died and my true Self now 
lives. So that what is denied here is not the true Self-hood, 
but the “short, brutish, selfish individuality.” Some, as M. 
Cousin for instance, suppose that this verse declares “an 
absolute nihilism, the last fruit of scepticism.” ‘This is 
evidently wrong, because it is against the entire tenor of the 
Sankhya Philosophy. 

Other commentators explain the above in different ways. 
Gaudapida offers the following explanation : : * Neither I am : 
I am not. Not mine : not my body ; that is, I am one (thing), 
body is another. Nor do I exist: that is, exempt from 
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egotism.” ' In this commentary ‘ nismi ' is explained as * I am 
not. What does that precisely mean? If it means ‘I am 
extinct or dead, the meaning is absurd, for Purusa being 
perfect and eternal, cannot become extinct or dead. What else, 
then, does it mean? The commentator is silent about that. 
Na me is made to mean * my body is not mine’ or‘ I am 
different from my body.’ In one sense this is true, but it is not 
the whole truth. The whole truth about it is, that in the 
state of bondage I thought my body and its adjuncts to be 
perfectly same with my Self, but now in the state of release 
I have come to know that they are not really so; they are 
also distinet from myself, although, still, they form part of my 
contents. It should be remembered here that  Purusa being 
all-pervading, the body and its adjuncts cannot fall outside 
Him, but are included in His contents even in the state of 
release, The real difference between the state of bondage and 
the state of release is the difference of attitudes towards the 
body and its adjuncts in the two states. For these reasons 
Gaudapida’s interpretation seems to me to be unsatisfactory, 
Vachaspati offers the following explanation : “ J am not 
precludes action only. Indeed, ‘as,’ the root, together with 
‘bhai’ and ‘kr,’ are said to signify action in general. 
' Nüsmi' therefore signifies, not ‘Iam not,’ but ‘ I do not.’ 
Thus, ali acts whatever, whether external or internal, ascer- 
tainment, consciousness, reflexion, perception and all others, 
are denied as acts of soul: consequently, there being no active 
functions in soul, it follows that neither do I (as an indivi- 
dual agent) exist. Aham here denotes ‘agent’; as, I know, I 
sacrifice, I give, I enjoy, or soon, implying: uniformly the 
notion of an agent—nor is aught mine. An agent implies 
mastership ; if there be no agent there can be no abstract 
mastership (or possession) Or *'nàásmi means ‘na asmi, 
‘Tam male” or Purusa unproductive of progeny, of acts. 
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*Nüham' indicates * absence of agency, for what is unpro- 
ductive cannot be also an agent : ‘Na me’ means I am not 
a master, because I am not an agent,"' The above interpreta- 
tion seems to be strained, We have already proved conclu- 
sively that Purusa cannot be absolutely inactive, devoid of all 
agency ; He is rather the ultimate source of all activity which 
is supposed to belong to Prakrti. : 
Vijnina Bhiksu offers the following explanation : 
“ Neither I am denies the agency of the soul, nor (is aught 
mine), denies its attachment (to any objects) ; nor do I exist, 
denies its appropriation (of faculties)."* ‘The Sankhya-Prava- 
ehana-Sütram offers the same explanation: “Through 
constant cultivation of the categories in the form of the 
abandonment (of abhimüna or conceit), expressed as (that the 
Self is) not (Prakrti), (that it is) not (Mahat, ete.), (there 
takes place) the perfect development of Viveka or Discrimi- 
nation.”*® (Chap. 3, aph, 75.) The Sankhya-Chandrika offers 
a similar explanation: ‘“/ am not means I am not agent ; 
therefore I am distinct from the principle of intelligence. 
Not mine is pain: Exemption from being the seat of pain and 
the rest thence determined. Nor do I exist: By this difference 
from egotism is expressed. '' ‘The gist of all these explana- 
tions is that in the state of release Purusa becomes conscious 
of His absolute inactivity or indifference, of His absolute sepa- 
ratedness from Prakrti and her manifestations, ete. But we 
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have already proved by citing several texts from the Sinkhya 
that such expressions are only partially true, and false and 
misleading if taken unconditionally. We may therefore con- 
clude that the interpretations we have given to the expressions 
Nasmi, Na me and .Nàham are the correct and consistent 
ones, 

(D) * With this (knowledge) Purusa, unmoved and 
self-collected, as a spectator, contemplates Prakrti, who has 
ceased from production (and) consequently reverted from -the 
seven forms (to her original state)," ' (bid, verse 65.) Here 
it is clearly stated that Purusa still contemplates Prakrti, but 
as something completely transformed, i.e., as no longer 
binding and deluding Him. Prakrti does not cease to exist 
for nor separates herself completely from, Him ; but she is 
not contemplated now in just the same way as before, 
Purusa is still the all-pervading subject and Prakrti the 
all-pervading object; and the theoretieal relation between 
them is just the same now as it was before, but their practica! 
relation has become different and transformed, In the state 
of bondage Prakrti used to delude and bind Purusa by her 
various manifestations. Now in the state of release, she has 
ceased to do so, but still she is an inseparable element of 
Purusa. This point is made very explicit in the following 
verse. J 

(E) “The one disregards because ‘I have seen’; the other 
desists because ‘I have been seen’; (and) notwithstanding 
their conjunction there is no occasion for (further) evolu- 
tion." * (Ibid, verse 66.) Here it is explicitly asserted that . 
the conjunction between Purusa and Prakrt! is still intact ; 
but what has been changed is the psychical delusion under 
which Purusa thought that the evolutes of Prakrti were His 
own productions and identical with Himself. 
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(F) “The attainment of adequate knowledge renders 
virtue and the rest inoperative; (Purusa, however) like a 
wheel revolving from the effect of (previously-received) 
impulse, remains (for a while) invested with a frame”! 
(Jbid, verse 67.) Here it is definitely stated that a liberated 
Purusa may remain associated with a body fora time. This 
fact is affirmed in the Saükhya-Pravachana-Sütram. (Vide 
Chap. I, aph. 157°). Here it is also stated that there is no 
real antagonism between a liberated Purusa and His physical 
organism which is also a manifestation of Prakrti; the two 
may co-exist and be associated with each other. This shows 
that no separation takes place between Purusa and Prakrti 
at the time of release. The verse affirms another import^-the 
truth: When a deluded and confined Purusa is releag-absolute 
attains true knowledge about Himself and PrakrSower always 
above the spheres of duty and virtue, and His — : T 
be qualified by such words is feed kaivalya means absolute 
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reedom from pain ; it is also called the establishment of the 
conseious power of Purusa in its own essential form on 
account of the cessation of the union or relation between 
Him and the Intellect. These two definitions do net at first 
seem to be identical But closer examination shows that 
though they are not strietly identieal there is no inconsis- 
tency between them ; for the former is the necessary conse- 
quence of the latter. So that it is immaterial whether 
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affected and deluded as before. "The lives of those jtvaunmuktas 
are instances in point. But the following verse appears to 
raise some difficulties. 

(G) “ When owing to gratification of ends, (its) separation 
from the body takes place and Prakrti ceases to act, (Purusa) 
obtains both absolute and final release from the three kinds of 
pain."' (Jind, Verse 68.) Here the word ‘Kaivalya’ seems 

raise some difficulties, With some commentators the word 

“< isolation (wemea:), while with others, Vachaspati, for 

^it means liberation from the three kinds of pain 

t "gu:). I agree with the latter commentators, because 

> & €tation is consistent with the fact that separation 
not 4, 2. — Purusa and Prakrti is out of the question. 
Purusa ie. $ 3 Ge true menninz is further confirmed if we 
all-pervadin s4 a yrusartha, or the ultimate object of an 
The Sinkhya-Pravachana-Stitram says: 


them is just the Satu. * : 
of the three-fold pain is the 


relation has become differt : 
of bondage Prakrti used to delude and bind Purusa 
various manifestations, Now in the state of release, she has 
ceased to do so, but still she is an inseparable element of 
Purusa. © This point is made very explicit in the following 
verse, È 

(E) “The one disregards because ‘1 have seen’; the other 
desists because ‘I have been seen’; (and) notwithstanding 
their conjunction there is no occasion for (further) evolu- 
tion." * (Ibid, verse 66.) Here it is explicitly asserted that 
the conjunction between Purusa and Prakrti is still intact ; 
but what has been changed is the psychical delusion under 
which Purusa thought that the evolutes of Prakrti were His 
own productions and identical with Himself, 
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freedom of the Seer (Purusa) and His intrinsic splendour, 
This means that He does not unite with the ganas aga n; 
hinam is the cessation of pain on account of the disappearance 
of the cause of pain. It is said that, then Purusa is established 
in His own essential form." * Consider also the following 
with this; **'The absolute freedom (from pain) takes place 
when the gunas become latent, ie., do not aet any more for 
fulfilling the object of Purusa, or when the Conscious Princi- 
ple is established in its own essential form." * (Aaivalya- 
Pida, aph. 34.) Vyasa comments on this in this way: “ The 
absolute freedom (from pain) is attained when the gunas as 
causes and effects become latent, on aecount of their complet- 
ing the enjoyment and thereby achieving the release of 
Purusa, and of their thus having no need of acting for 
the fulfilment of His object. Again, the establishment 
of Purusa in His essential form takes place when His con- 
scious power becomes absolutely free on account of the 
cessation of its relation with the pure Intellect. The absolute 
freedom (from pain) arises when the conscious power always 
exists in that state.” " 

From the above it is plain that kaivalya means absolute 
freedom from pain ; it is also called the establishment of the 
conscious power of Purusa in its own essential form on 
account of the cessation of the union or relation between 
Him and the Intellect. These two definitions do nat at first 
seem to be identical. But closer examination shows that 
though they are not strictly identical there is no inconsis- 
tency between them; for the former is the necessary conse- 
quence of the latter. So that it is immaterial whether 
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kaivalya is defined as the establishment of Purusa in His 
own essential nature, or as His absolute liberation from pain, 

But one thing requires explanation. The establishment 
of Purusa in His own essential form is said to be caused by 
the disappearance of the union or of the relation between 
Him and the Intellect. We have proved before that such 
a union or relation cannot cease absolutely, As we have 
shown, the Sinkhya-Karika explicitly says that even after 
the liberation of the individual Purusa such a union or 
relation remains intact, but only the attitude of Purusa 
and Prakrti towards each other changes and assumes a quite 
different form. This view is confirmed by the first part of 
apnorism 34, which is as follows: ‘' Kaivalya is the latency 
which the gunas attain when they cease to fulfil the object 
of Purusa."' But what is the object of Purusa ? What is 
the purugirtha ? The immediate object is the Purusa’s 
experience or enjoyment of the gunas and their manifesta- 
tions, the consequence of which is His bondage ; the ultimate 
object is His absolute liberation, by attaining discriminative 
knowledge, from pain following upon that experience and 
bondage. Itis evident that the gunas cease to fulfil the 
“misc bretel "hoec Pmtas*taingomanainictiag... That.. 


is, Purusa ceases altogether to experience the gunas and 
their manifestations. What is the true meaning of this ? 
Does Purusa cease wholly to experience the gumas? If so 
how does Purusa, as liberated during His mundane life 
(jivanmukta), experience them? That is, how can His 
emancipation co-exist with His experience of the gunas? 
In his commentary on aphorism 30 of the Kaivalya-Pada 
of the Yoga-Sdtram Vyisa holds that the wise yogin becomes 
free (from pain) even while alive (on this earth). The true 
meaning of the aphorism, therefore, should be that the gunas 
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cease to bind Him or give Him pain even though they still 
supply the materials for His experience or enjoyment. Or, 
otherwise expressed, He ceases to be painfully affected by 
the experience of the materials, by maintaining an attitude 
of indifference or aloofness towards them. And even if by 
kaivalya is meant the permanent rest of Purusa in His own 
essential form, it does not imply that He exists alone, i. e., 
absolutely separated from the gunas, but that He has now 
regained the knowledge of His distinction from them? which 
He wholly lost in the state of bondage. And in this sense 
He may be said to rest in His own essential form—a form 
whieh is not painfully affected by the experience of them, 
which is wholly immune from pain arising from such experi- 
ence. "This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that even 
a liberated Purusa has a body, though quite different in 
nature and constitution from that which He has in the state 
of bondage. 

Consider also the following aphorisms; ‘Although des- 
troyed in relation to him whose objects have been achieved, it 
is not destroyed, being common objects to others.” (Sddhana- 
pada, aph. 22.) Head also Vyüsa's commentary along with 
this : ** Although it (chitta or mind) is destroyed to the Purusa 
who is Kusala or has attained wisdom, it is not destroyed in 
relation to the Purusas who have not attained wisdom, as 
it has not done its duty to them, yet, it still existe as the 
object of their observation, for its very existence as such 
object is necessitated by the need of the percipient Purusa. 
For these reasons Purusa and His objects are both eternal, 
and consequently their union is so too. As has been said : 
On account of the eternal conjunction between Purusa and 
the three gunas, there is eternal conjuction between Him and 
their manifestations (i.c. the categories beginning with 
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Mahat and ending with the five gross elements)" ' Here it 
is very clearly stated that absolute separation does not and 
cannot take place between Purusa and Prakrti and her 
evolutes at the time of his emancipation ; what really takes 
place is this: That Prakrti ceases to painfully affect the 
liberated Purusa with her manifestations as she used to do 
in his state of bondage; that she no longer binds him, as 
he has attained the knowledge of his distinction from her, and 
therefore has altogether ceased to delude him. 


In the Süntiparvea of the Mahābhārata the state of 
kaivalya is described in this way: “The twenty-fifth (i. e., 
the individual Purusa), when becomes free, no longer sees 
the twenty-fourth category (Prakrti), and when he consi- 
ders himself different from her he becomes enlightened, 
(i. e., knows the Supreme Purusa) When the Unmanifest 
Purusa understands that pure, stainless, supersensible Intelli- 
gence (i.c, the Supreme Purusa), he becomes possessed of 
his own essential nature. In that way he gets enlightened 
and is called the T'wenty-sixth (i. e., the Supreme Purusa) and 
he, then, abandons that Unmanifest Prakrti who is the 
cause of creation and destruction. Knowing Prakrti to be 
unconscious and possessed of gunas, the Individual Purusa, 
who is himself destitute of any gunas, becomes absolutely 
free by virtue of his beholding the Unmanifest Supreme 
Purusa. And being emancipated by his becoming united 
with the absolutely free Supreme Purusa he returns to his 


-— own true essential form." * (Chap. 308, vers. 9-13.) 
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According to the above description the state of kaivalya 
or liberation implies these: (a) Perception of, and unity with, 
the Supreme Purusa or Brahman; (^) cessation of further 
perception of Prakrti and her evolutes; (c) the consequent 
abandonment of them ; and (d) final return of the individual 
Purusa upon his essential form. Now, the points (4) and (e) 
require an explanation. What is the true meaning of the 
cessation of perception and the consequent abandonment of 
Prakrti and her evolutes by the individual Purusa? By 
returning upon his true essential nature and being one with 
Brahman he becomes perfect and all-pervasive. How can then 
such a being cease to see and abandon Prakrti and her evolutes 
which are still included in his nature? Is not that impossible ? 
Therefore, the true meaning of those terms must be that (1) he 
ceases to see them in the way in which he used to see them in 
his state of bondage : in ths state of bondage he saw them as if 
they were indistinct from, or identical with, him : now, in the 
state of release, he sees themas distinct from him and therefore 

e comseqéoCotin mhi» nainfully by supplying the materials 
formation of His attitude towards Prakrti and her-maniresta- 
tions is that He is no longer troubled by the three, kinds of 
pain arising out of the incessant vicissitudes of Prakfti and 
her manifestations, and has attained that everlasting peace 
and contentment which are the essential characteristics of a 
perfect and free being. Prakrti and her manifestations have 
been so transformed in relation to Him that they are no longer 
the sources of His pain, but of His peace and contentment, 
which really result from complete indifference, both to worldly 
joy and sorrow. So says Biagavadgita: “ The union of the 
Individual Purusa with the Supreme Purusa is said to consist in 
equanimity with regard both to worldly pleasure and to pain." ' 
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The above explanation is confirmed by the following verse 
of the Sr£mad- Bhàgavata : “ Prakrti, the materials of enjoy- 
ment supplied by whom have been enjoyed, who has been aban- 
doned and whose faults are being constantly seen, is unable to 
do any harm to Purusa who has established himself in his own 
greatness." ' (Skandha, 3, Chap. 27, ver. 22.) From this it is 
evident that Purusa does not altogether cease to see Prakrti ; 
but He still sees her in a different light, i.e., as faulty or 
incapable of giving Him any peace or contentment. He 
abandons her, not in the sense of separating Himself from her 
wholly, but in the sense that the materials supplied by her 
for His enjoyment have been fully enjoyed, and nothing 
remains to be enjoyed any more, and therefore, she is now 
wholly needless for that purpose. In the second part of the 
above verse itis explicitly stated that when Purusa attains 
liberation and becomes established in His own greatness, 
Prakrti is not separated from Him, but simply ceases to do 
Him any harm, i.e., to give Him any pain as she used to do in $ 
the state of His bondage. It is then ole * 
iMGnconscious and * nas, becomes absolutely 
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real cause of all. His earthly- troubles and affliction; while, in 
the former state, He gets out of such entanglement on account 
of His attaining true discriminative knowledge. Thereby He 
regains His freedom and absolute release from the three kinds 
of pain which beset Him so much in the state of bondage. But 
His union with Prakrti remains equally intact in both the states. 

But it may be asked, why, then, does Prakrti cease to 
torment Him in the state of release, if her union, with "Purusa 
is still intact 2 The main reason for such cessation is that the 
attitude of Purusa towards Prakrtiin the state of bondage is 
completely changed and transformed in the state of release ; 
‘in the former state He used to take one view with regard to 
His relation with Prakrti; now, in the state of release, He 
takes an essentially different view. In the former state, He 
completely identified Himself with Prakrti, forgetting His 
distinction from her + now, in. the latter state, He comes to 
know His distinction, though not altogether forgetting His 
identity with Prakrti. Or, in other words, He comes to 
know that He is both distinct from and identical with Prakrti; 
that His distinction and identity are both relative, not absolute. 
The consequence of this essential change and complete trans- 
formation of His attitude towards Prakrti and her manifesta- 
tions is that He is no longer troubled by the three, kinds of 
pain arising out of the incessant vicissitudes of Prakrti and 
her manifestations, and has attained that everlasting peace 
and contentment which are the essential characteristics of a 
perfect and free being. Prakrti and her manifestations have 
been so transformed in relation to Him that they are no longer 
the sources of His pain, but of His peace and contentment, 
which really result from complete indifference, both to worldly 
joy and sorrow, So says Bhagavadgita; “ The union of the 
Individual Purusa with the Supreme Purusa is said to consist in 
equanimity with regard both to worldly pleasure and to pain.” ' 
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After this long and elaborate discussion we are ina 
position to determine whether the individualised Purusa (i.c., 
man) is a person or not, We have, let us hope, satisfactorily 
proved that being specialised differentiation or individualisa- 
tion of the Absolute Purusa, he is not a bare identity, or 
undifferentiated or homogeneous unity which is absolutely 
shut up within itself, does not go to its other and therefore 
has no element of difference contained within itself, but isa 
‘system ’ or * world ’—a differentiated or heterogeneous unity, 
which goes to its other and contains within itself the ground 
and condition of both identity and difference, unity and 
variety. Thus he is a self-conscious being, —the systematic 
unity of Self and Not-self, of Purusa and Prakrti: he is the 
Self eternally united with Prakrti, the Not-self; his concrete, 
real nature is the organic synthesis of Purusa and Prakrti. 
Again, he is not a mere self-conseious being ; he is also the 
ultimate source of all activity and effort. His nature, 
therefore, satisfies the two essential conditions that constitute 
personality, viz., self-consciousness and will. He is conse- 
quently a person. 





CHAPTER V. 
OTHER FORMS or PERSONALITY. 
(A Personalistic Conception of Nature.) - 


Does the Sankhya recognise other forms of personality 
than the human and the divine? This is the next important 
question which we propose to consider here. The Sankhya 
view regarding this point may be deduced from its view 
with respect to the nature of the Absolute Purusa as well 
as that of evolution. According to the Sankhya, as we have 
found, the Absolute Purusa is an all-pervasive Subject nnd 
therefore includes Prakrti as an element of His nature. 
Consequently, whatever is in the latter is  pervaded by, 
or included in, the former. Or, in other words, everything 
in Prakrti is, thus, a subject-object. It is a subject in- 
asmuch as the Absolute Purusa is in it; but the Absolute 
Purusa is in it, whole and undivided, for He cannot be 
conceived to be divided into parts, each of which exists 
in each of the objects that constitute Prakrti, just as 
our mind cannot be conceived to be divisible into parts 
which separately exist in our ideas, thoughts, feelings an‘ 
volitions. In other words, just as the whole mind exists 
in each of its states from the point of view of that state, so 
the whole Absolute Purusa exists in each object that He 
pervades or includes, Thus, everything in Prakrti partakes 
of the nature of the Absolute Purusa and is perfect; but 
it is perfect from a particular or limited standpoint ; 
for it is also an object, a particular or limited thing. So 
that everything in Prakrti is, from its own point of view, 
a perfect subject-object. This fact becomes more clear if 
we consider the nature of the evolution of the world. It 
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— 


is a well-known Saükhya doctrine that everything—every 
evolute—is a result of the conjunction  of^Purusa anc 
Prakrti: consequently, in everything both Paruga an 
Prakrti are present; that is, thus, everything is a self 
and a not-self—a subject and an object—a Purusa and 
Prakrti—at the same time. But the subjective side of it 
is represented by the Absolute Purusa in as far as He is 
in it; so that it is a perfect subject-object from its own 
point of view. Thus, being such, it is a person. This is 
perhaps the grandest and the loftiest of all the teachings 
that we can learn from the Sankhya. The Sankhya maintains 
that the world is a system of spirits and thus preaches Pan- 
psychism, In this respect, at least, it is in perfect agreement 
with the Vedanta as interpreted by Ramanuja and Nimbarka. 
But we should consider one difficulty here. The Sankhya 
calls Prakrti and her manifestations unconscious or un- 
intelligent. (Vide Sankhya-Karika, verse 11.) How can, 
then, the manifested world be a world of spirits or conscious 
beings? We must, therefore, carefully examine the sense 
in which the Saikhya calls Prakrti and her manifestations 
unconscious. In this connexion we should read another 
verse: ‘Therefore, through union therewith, the insensible 
products “seem intelligent . (and Purusa, though) indifferent - 
appears like an agent, though the activity is of the Cosmic 
factors."' (Ibid, verse 20.) Gaudapada explains it in this way: 
* Here Purusa (alone) is sentient, (and it is) owing to union 
therewith that intellect and the other evolutes, invested with 
an appearance of intelligence, seem sentient. As, in the 
world a jar through the conjunction of cold feels cold, 
through that of warmth feels warm, so intellect. and. the 
other modes, through conjunction. with Purusa, | appear as 
— "* Along with these should also UE rab the 
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following aphorisms» “The evolving power of Prakrti 1s 
due to her proximity to Isvara, as in the case of a load- 
stone."'  (Sankhya-Pravachana-Ssttram, Ghap. I, aph. 96). 
“The evolving power of Antah-karana is due to its being 
lighted up by TSvara as in the case of the iron." * (Ibids- 
aph. 99.) -The agency of Purusa is due to the influence 
of Prakrti, and the consciousness of Prakrti is due,to her 
proximity to Purusa.”* (Ibid, aph. 164.) 

In the above statement we find two apparently contra- 
dictory assertions: on the one hand, it is asserted that 
Prakrti and her evolutes are unconscious or insentient; 
on the other, it is asserted that they acquire consciousness 
or sentience through their conjunetion with, or proximity 
to, Purusa. Are these two assertions reconcilable ? eo 
believe they. are. Prakrti and her evolutes are called un- 
conscious when thought of as distinct and abstracted from 
Purusa; and they are called conscious, when thought of- 
as identical and conjoined with Him. Some say that they- 
appear or seem to be conscious, while they really remain 
unconscious, But this explanation seems to me preposter- 
ous. A thing, which is essentially or by its nature, uncon- 
scious, cannot even appear to be conscious, for the appearance 
of a thing as some other thing indicates a capacsty of that 
thing for appearing so—a fact which is inconsistent with — 
its essential nature. Therefore, when it is said that Prakrti 
and her evolutes appear conscious through their con junction. 
with Purusa, they must have the capacity for appearing. 
as such: this means that they are not essentially or 4bso- 
lutely uncoliscious, but appear to be so when thought distinot- 
and abstracted from Purusa. T "o 
^ QGaudapüda gives practically the same explanation. He 
holds: * As a jar through the —— of cold feels 
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cold, through that of warmth feels warm, so Intellect and 
the other modes, through conjunction with Purusa, appear 
as intelligent." "Though he uses the phrase “ appear to be 
conscious," yet his analozy clearly iadicates that Prakrti 
and her evolutes become conscious through their union with 
Purusa, just as a jar becomes, not merely appears, cold or 
warm,, when in contact with a cold or a warm object, Here 
the essential point of the analogy should be carefully noticed. 
The fact that a jar becomes cold or warm when in contact 
with a cold or a warm object shows that it has a capacity 
for becoming so, j.e., it is its essential nature to be affected 
by coldness or warmth of an object, otherwise it would remain 
quite unaffected by them both, Similarly, if Prakrti and her 
evolutes were really and essentially incapable of being con- 
scious, if they were absolutely indifferent to consciousness, if 
they were merely unconscious, the union between them and 
Purusa could not, in the least, make them even appear to be 
eonscious. No particular instance can be adduced that would 
prove that a thing which does not really and essentially possess 
an attribute, can even appear to possess it by virtue of its 
union with, or proximity to, another thing which possesses that 
attribute. In the Sai#khya-Pravachana-Stétram some illustra- 
tions, as khave quoted before, are given which, at first sight, 
seem to prove that a thing may come to possess an attribute 
which it really does not possess by virtue of its proximity to 
another thing which possesses that attribute: e.g., an iron 
may possess the power of burning or heating, or of attracting, 
by virtue of its proximity to fire, or to a loadstone, which 
power it does not really and essentially poss?ss. But the in. 
stance proves rather the opposite truth. It proves that iron 
has the capacity for, or the attribute of, so doing, which re- 
veals itself when it is placed near, or in contact with, fire or a 
loadstone, otherwise it could not show such a power even 
when placed near, or in contact with, a stone or any other 
thing. But the fact that it does not do so, clearly shows that 
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it does not accidentally come to possess that power, but 
possesses it really and essentially under the condition that 
it can operate only when placed near or in contact with fire 
ora loadstone. It is a well-known fact that all things reveal 
their powers or attributes under definite conditions : fire burns 
only when in contact with a combustible thing ; a loadstone 
attracts only when put sufficiently near a piece of iron; à 
man can see an object only when it is in a position to excite 
his visual orzan. Similarly, an iron can burn, heat or attract, 
only when placed near or in contact with fire or a loadstone., 
Take another example. A rope appears to be a snake in the 
dark ; and it may be said that this is an appropriate instance 
to show that a thing may appear to possess a power which 
it really and essentially does not ; butit is not so. The rope 
which appears to be a snake in the dark, has a capacity or 
power to appear as such, and such a capacity or power is 
not merely accidental, but inherent in its na*ure; for, other- 
wise, it could appear to be a quite different thing, such as a 
log, or a tree, or a block of stone, etc. The faet that it 
appears to be a snake indicates that there are some important 
points of resemblance between itself and a snake which do 
not fail to be perceived in the dark, while its points of 
difference from the snake fail to doso. This is the real reason 
why it is mistaken fora snake. It may be said that its con- 
fusion with a snake is due to the misinterpretation of the 
sensations excited by it in the mind of an observer, not to its 
possessing a capacity for appearing as such ; but our reply 
will be that such a misioterpretation is possible because 
the rope is capable of producing those sensations which only 
a snake can produce. Thus its capability or power is inherent 
in its nature, not a merely accidental or adventitious acquisi- 
tion. Therefore, the fact that Prakrti and her evolutes appear 
conscious or sentient by virtue of their conjunction with, or 
proximity to, Purusa clearly proves that they possess the 
capacity or power of being so; that is to say, they are 
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conscious. This conclusion is further confirmed by the fact 
that if Purusa and Prakrti were absolutely opposite to each 
other—if there were no tendency inherent in their nature to 
be conjoined with each other, they could not be conjoined 
at all—they would remain as apart from each other as the two 
poles of the earth. But the Sankbya tells: us that they are 
etérnally conjoined—that their conjunction is the cause of the 
evolution of the world. "These two facts,— namely, (a) that 
Prakrti and her evolutes appear conscious by reason of their 
conjunction with Purusa, and (b) that such conjunction being 
eternal; they eternally appear conscious—conclusively prove 
that consciousness is an essential attribute of them, inasmuch 
a¥ they never part with it, they possess it eternally. 
"But vet another difficulty remains to be explained. If 
PraMyti and her evolutes are really conscious, why does the 
Saiikhya, then, call them unconscious’? I have offered one 
| reason aboyé they are called unconscious, when thought of as 
distinct and abstracted from Purusa, For they are conscious 
in as far as they are conjoined with Him; but in as far as they 
are thought of as distinct and abstracted from Him, they must 
bé uncónscious ; for if, still, they are conscious, no meaning 
. de left im the fact that they are conscious ^in as far as they 
3  üre-conjoined with Purusa, © Or, in other words, they are con- 
a, scious’ because they are differentiations, modes, or moments 
— of Pürusa— because Purusa exists, works, realises Himself in 
| and through them— because Purusa is their very being or life- 
"a principle. And if that Purusa, that life-principle, is abstracted 
— from them, or they are abstracted from Him, nothing remains 
* = of them that may be called conscious; they become un- 
| conscious. 
—* There is another reason for calling them unconscious. It | fu 
| sary to understand the meaning of —— it 7 
ätitó understand fhe meaning in which F i an id her gi 
blate gare called unconscious. Unconsciousne s ma y ‘ 
nien t We'tota side jot — n ess; DV 
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to mean a very low degree of consciousness— consciousness 

whose intensity or degree falls below the threshold or the level 

of distinct and vivid consciousness. In the former sense un- 

consciousness is absolutely opposite to consciousness, whereas 

in the latter sense, it is a» kind of consciousness and is called, 

in modern psychology, subeonseiousness, But can we conceive 

of an nbsolutely unconscious thinz? How do we know that 

a thing is absolutely unconscious? We can know a thing 

to be absolutely unconscious only by relating it to our 

thought or eonsciousness. Buthow can we relate athing which 

is absolutely unconscious to a thing which is conscious? How 

can we relate what is absolutely unconscious with our thought 

or consciousness? Is it not impossible? ‘Two things, 

which are absolutely opposite, cannot be related, for relation 

implies affinity of nature, some characteristics in which they 

agree ; and two things, which have nothing in common, 

must fall absolutely asunder and cannot be related. Thus 

there cannot be anything absolutely unconscious ; and even 

if there were such a thing we could not know it, could not 

think about it, could not make any assertion whatever about 

it, ie., could not say whether it existed or not. We must 

therefore reject the first meaning of unconsciousness (as it 

has been rejected by modern psychology), and accept the 

second meaning. When, therefore, the  Saükhya calls 

Prakrti and her evolutes unconscious, what it means to say 

is, that they are sub-conscious ; that is, their consciousness 

has a low degree of intensity—intensity which is not suffi- 
ciently high to make consciousness distinct and vivid. 

| Now subconsciousness also admits of degrees: thus one 

M 3 thing may be more or less subconscious than another, that is, 

"dm may possess lower or greater degree of subconsciousness than 

8 another. Thus, the five subtle and the five gross elements, 

1 m for instance, are more subconscious, i.e., possess lower degrees 

x of consciousness than the eleven senses, which, again, 

more subconscious than — — (Ahamkara), 
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and so on. Even the objects composed of the five gross 
elements do not possess subeonsciousness in equal degrees, 
This fact may be made more clear if we consider our own 
subconscious ideas. Those of our ideas which are, at any 
particular time, subconscious, i.e., below the level of 
distinet and vivid consciousness, or in other words, of which 
we are not, at present, distinetly and vividly conscious, do not 
possess subconsciousness in the same sense and in the same 
degree. Some of them are just below the level, so that they 
can be raised to the level of distinct and vivid consciousness 
by a very slight effort of will, or by a very slight suggestion 
from outside, while some others require greater effort of will, 
or more powerful external suggestion; some others, still, 
require far greater effort or far more powerful suggestion ; 
some, again, cannot be revived even after continuous effort 
or suggestion; while some others seem to be lost for ever, 
These different classes of ideas may be regarded as possessing 
| subconsciousness in different degrees and may be called more 
or less subconscious. The evolutes of Prakrti maş be called 
more or less subconscious in this sense, But the liminal 
intensity or threshold of consciousness may be lowered by 
proper practices to such an extent that what is subconscious 
in normal circumstances may be made conscious, or that 
what remains imperceivable in normal circumstances may be — 
made perceivable ; and in this way the liminal intensity may 
be so lowered that only very few ideas remain subconscious. —— — 
In the Yoga-Siitram it is said that yogins may attain powers =. 
by virtue of which they may perceive or be conscious kat" 
things which remain unperceived by ordinary men, or be 
= conscious of ideas which remain subconscious to the Jatt r. 
pe (Vide Vibhiti-Pada, aph. 33.) And we conceive of a con- — 
_ scious Being in whom. such a liminal. enge s threshol lis 
— so extremely low that it Ass — disappeared, so that 
(|. Hà Hi therein no den or state which: suboonsalous fo His 
(here is noth ung ; whioh d € consc sio — nt, ue | à 
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Being is the Absolute Purusa. The lives of all other beings 
are divided into two spheres—the subconscious and the con- 
scious—with different extents and boundaries. 

From the above it is manifest that the limits of both 
consciousness and subconsciousness are fluctuating, and that 
a being may be called both subconscious and conscious from 
different points of view. ‘Thus, a being may be called sub- 
conscious, i.e., possessing lower degree of consciousness, in 
comparison with a being possessing higher kind of conscious- 
ness; and the same being may be called conscious in compari- 
son with a being possessing still lower degree of consciousness, 
or more subconsciousness. In this sense, a lower animal 
may be called subconscious in comparison with a man and 
conscious in comparison with a plant. Similarly, Prakrti 
and her evolutes are called by the Sankhya unconscious (ie., 
subconscious) in comparison with Purusa who possesses the 
highest degree of consciousness, and are also said to appear 
conscious, not, of course, in comparison with anything else, 
because there is nothing else than Purusa to be compared 
with, but because their subconsciousness is a kind of conscious- 
ness. Or, in other words, though they are uneonscious in 
comparison with Purusa, yet, they may, to all intents and 
purposes, be regarded as conscious ; that is, they arg conscious 
from their own points of view. Just as we are conscious 
from our own points of view, but subconscious from the point 
of view of the Absolute, so the physical things are conscious 
from their own points of view but are subconscious from 
our points of view, The reasons for such a double point of 
view from whieh we view the nature of Prakrti and her 
evolutes, are that the latter do not reveal their consciousness 
in the same way as we do. ‘The manifestations of their 
consciousness being quite different from, or in numerous in- 
stances diametrically opposite to, those of ours, we label them 
with the name of unconscious ; but really, they are conscious 
in their own ways and from their own points of view, as we 
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are in our own ways and from our own points of view. We 
may therefore conclude that there is no inconsistency in affirm- 
ing that Prakrti and her evolutes are both conscious and 
unconscious (i.e., subconscious), if we understand the proper 
meaninz of the nssertion. 

In the Yoga-Stram it is admitted that the world is in- 
cluded in the content of Purusa as the object of His know- 
ledge or consciousness, that in respect of this kind of know- 
ledge there is no difference between Him and the Chitta or 
the mind, and that this coincidence of knowledge is called ex- 
perience (am) of Purusa. Let us consider fully the aphorisms 
in which these admissions are made: “Though Buddhi-Sattva 
(i.e., purified consciousness) and Purusa are widely different, 
yet, their knowledge wem; of the world is perfectly coincident, 
and this coincidence of knowledge is called experience (Ñrt:) 
of Purusa; but this ex perience of Purusa is a part of Buddhi- 
Sattva and is therefore an object of Purusa's experience (atm): 
the self-consciousness or self-knowledge of Purusa (qreaa. wea) 
is different from his consciousness or knowledge of the world, 
the former representing the very essence (emq:) of him, while 
the latter is a part of Buddhi-Sattva: But, yet, Purusa is the 


observer of that self-knowledge.”' (Vibhūti-Pāda, aphor. 35.) 


(In this connexion, see also Vyasa’s commentary on it. Here it 


is stated that Purusa possesses two kinds of knowledge (marq.:), 
one of which is the knowledge of the manifested world 
that comes to Him through Buddhi-Sattva or purified con- 
sciousness, and the other is the knowledge of His own essential 
form (@e@q:); but He is the observer of both—of the 


manifested world and His own essential form. One thing | 


should be carefully noted here: The aphorism does not assert - 
— that Purusa and Buddhi-Sattva are absolutely different, | but. 

that they are widely and exceedingly different (%7 za 
i i T if E meant to affirm their — ————— it could mots ay 
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that their pratyaya, ie., experience or knowledge of the 
manifested world is identical (*rfasr:); for two absolutely 
different things cannot coincide in any respect: two things 
which know a third thing exactly in the same way and in the 
same sense, indicate that they have affinity of nature or 
similar constitution at least in some respects, although in 
some other respects they may differ. Purusa and Buddhi- 
Sattva both know the manifested world exactly in the same 
way and in the same sense ; and for this reason their know- 
ledge is identical. Therefore, Purusa and Buddhi-Sattva (an 
evolute of Prakrti) cannot be absolutely different; they must 
have an affinity of nature, i.e., in some respects at least 
they must agree. And in what respects may they be 
supposed to agree ? It is, at least, in respect of consciousness 
that they must agree, that is to say, both of them are con- 
scious ; and in respect of the knowledge of the manifested 
world they are conscious exactly in the same way and in the 
same sense; if they were not so, the knowledge of the one 
could not be identical with that of the other. But Vyasa in 
his commentary says: “ Purusa is unattached, different (from 
Buddhi-Sattva) and purely conscious or intelligent, and has, 
therefore, characteristics widely opposite to those possessed 
by the changeful Buddhi-Sattva."' From these itjs evident 
that according to Vyfsa the aphorism means to Say that 
Buddhi-Sattva is unconscious. It is difficult to see how does 
he derive such a meaning. The word ‘ atvantásamkirga ' may 


mean ‘ widely or very different,’ and this meaning is consist- 


ent with the assertion that the knowledge of the manifested 
worid on the part of Buddhi-Sattva and Purusa is entirely 


coincident or identical. If Buddhi-Sattva and Purusa were 


really opposite to each other in all respects, if they possessed 
wholly opposite characteristics, there could not be, as I have 
shown before, any coincidence or identity between their 
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knowledges of the manifested world— Purusa could not even 
think that the knowledge, which was originally attained by 
Buddhi-Sattva, was His own knowledge. Besides it is difficult 
to see now an unconscious thing like the Buddhi-Sattva could 
attain any knowledge at all, inasmuch as knowledge, as is 
well known, must be a conscious state: and still more diffi- 
cult it is to see how such a knowledge, even if possible, can be 
that which the conscious Purusa can consider as His own. It 
is curious that Vyasa calls the knowledge attained by Buddhi- 
Sattva unconscious, and the self-knowledge of Purusa (dieu: 
Weq:) conscious.) Now a question suggasts itself: If the 
knowledge attained by Buddhi-Sattva about the manifested 
world be really unconscious, how can it coincide or be identi- 
cal with the knowledge possessed by Purusa about the same 
world, having rezard to the fact that Purusa's knowledge 
must always be eonseious? Or, in other words, how can an 
unconscious knowledge, even if possible, coincide with a 
conscious knowledge ? The answer must be that it cannot. 
The difficulty can however be obviated by the supposition that 
Buddhi-Sattva is not really unconscious, but subconscious in 
the sense of possessing far lower degree of consciousness than 
that possessed by Purusa. Purusa’s consciousness or self-con- 
sciousness always possesses the highest degree of intensity, 
leaving no margin for subconsciousness, that is, He is 
fully and distinctly conscious of all things, whereas the 
consciousness of Buddhi-Sattva possesses different degrees of 
intensity under different circumstances and conditions; 
therefore Buddhi-Sattva may be called partly conscious and 
partly unconscious, i.e., subconscious. . 

The above conclusion is confirmed by aph. 20 of the 
Südhana-Püda, which runs thus: “Purusa is only subject; 
though he is unattached to anything, yet, he observes the 
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functions or modifications of Buddhi as if they were his 
own.” ' Carefully notice the commentary of Vyasa on this: 

“The subject only; ‘this means that he is nothing other 
than the power of becoming conscious; that is to say, he is 
not touched by the qualities.’ This Purusa has cognitions 
similar to those of Buddhi; he is neither wholly similar nor 
very dissimilar to Buddhi. He is not wholly similar; why? 
Buddhi is changeful inasmuch as its objects are (sometimes) 
known and (sometimes) unknown; (fer instance), its objects, 
such as the cow and the jar, etc., being (sometimes) known 
and (sometimes) unknown, show its changefulness. But 
Purusa is the constant knower of his objects; and this fact 
shows his unchangefulness. How ? For, it never happens that 
Buddhi, which is the objeet of his consciousness, becomes 
sometimes known to him and sometimes not; he is always 
cognisant of it, and this shows his never-failing power of 
observation and thereby his unchanzefulness. Furthermore, 
Buddhi exists to fulfil another's object on account of its 
synthetic activity; but Purusa exists for his own sake. 
Again, Buddhi is capable of taking the forms of all objects, 
and is thus constituted of three gunas and therefore uncons- 
cious; whereas Purusa is only the observer of the three 
gunas. For these reasons he is not similar. Let kim be so: 
but, yet, he is not very dissimilar: Why? Even though 
he is pure or unattached, yet he sees the functions or 
modifications of Buddhi as if they were his own, and thereby 
appears to be, as it were, the very self of Buddhi, although in 
reality he is not so. So it has been said elsewhere: * The en- 


. joying power TPurus:) is certainly unchangeful and does 
= . pot run after objects. But he appears to run after the 


functionings of Buddhi, as if he himself were connected with 
the changeful external objects ; and thus the reflexion of his 





— consciousness falling upon Buddhi, he appears to imitate 
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those funetionings. For these reasons the conscious Purusa 
appears to be indistinct from, or similar to, Buddhi."' ' 

Read with this also the aph. 4 of the Sumdadhi-Pada, 
which runs thus: *' Identification (of Furusa) with the modi- 
fications or functions (of Buddhi) elsewhere," * and also Vyasa’s 
comments on it which run thus: “ How then? On account of 
his seeing the objects presented to Chitta, identification (of his 
manifestations) with the modifications (of Chitta) takes place 
elsewhere, i.e., in the state of the latter's outward activity. In 
the state of the Chitta's outward activity, whatever may be 
the modifications of it, the same are the modifications of 
Purusa, as if he existed in that state. And similar is the 
aphorism : * Though the knowledges of Purusa and Chitta are 
really distinct, yet they appear to be identical. Chitta is like 
a magnet and benefits Purusa by its proximity to him alone, 
and becomes his own self as it were by reason of its being his 
object of experience. Therefore in respect of his consciousness 
of the Chitta's functions or modifications his eternal relation 
with Chitta as that of the subject to the object is the cause." ? 

The aphorism 22 of the Kaivalyc-Pada is more significant. 
It runs thus: “ Though the Conscious Principle (Purusa) is not 
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connected with any gunas or qualities and is therefore un- 
changeable, he assumes the form of Chitta's functions or modi- 
fications ; and in this way lhe comes to feel them as if they 
were his own,"' Vyasa comments on it thus: “ The experienc- 
ing Principle (Purusa) is certainly unchangeable and has no 
motion in the form of entering into any guna or quality ; yet 
it appears to follow the functions or modifications- of the 
changeful Buddhi as if it had entered into the latter; and 
then it seems to be indistinct from the same upon which the 
reflexion of its consciousness has fallen, on account of its imi- 
tating those functions or modifications. And so it has been 
said : Nor nether worlds, nor mountain caves, nor darkness, 
nor seas, nor ravines are the hollows in which is placed the 
Eternal Brahman. The wise point out Buddhi, which is in- 
distinct from Him, to be that hollow (apgr )." * 

Read also the next aphorism along with this. “ The 
Chitta (mind) being thus coloured by the nature of both the 
knower (subject) and the knowable ‘objects), becomes capable 
of revealing all things." " Vyasa comments on it thus: ‘ The 
Chitta or mind is of course coloured by the objects thought of, 
and is also itself the object of Purusa's observation ; for these 
reasons it becomes connected with him as if its functions or 
modifications were those of his own self. The Chitta or mind, 
having thus assumed the forms of the observer and the observ- 
ed, appears to be both the subject and the object ; and in this 
way assuming the forms of both the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, it appears as if it were of the nature of the subject, 


afi crie 
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although it is of the nature of the object ; it appears to be 
conscious, although it is unconscious. Just as a erystal vase 
appears red when the reflexion of a China-rose falls upon it, so 
the Chitta or mind, too, appears conscious and capable of 
revealing all things, when it receives the reflexion of conscious- 
ness. The Chitta or mind being thus able to assume the form 
of the:conseious Purusa, some people are deceived into saying 
that it itself is the conscious agent.” ! 
Similar other aphorisms may be cited, but those quoted 
above are sufficient to prove our contention that Prakrti (of 
which Buddhi and Chitta are only evolutes) is not absolutely 
unconscious. In aphorism 20 of the Südhana-Pàda it is ex- 
pressly stated that Purusa sees the functions or modifications 
of Buddhi (i.e., Intellect) as if they were His own. And Vyasa 
in his commentary upon this remarks that Purusa is not very 
dissimilar to the Buddhi ; for, He appears to be the very self 
of the Buddhi on account of His experiencing its functions or 
modifications as if they were His own. Now, itis here asserted 
that the ground of the similarity between Purusa and the 
Buddhi is the capability of the former for experiencing the 
funetions or modifications of the latteras if they were His own, 
and for appearing, thereby, to be the very self of it. We have 
already ‘proved that when one thing appears to be another, it 
possesses the capacity or power for appearing as such, that is, 
it is the nature of the thing to appear as such. If it were not 
the nature of Purusa to appear to be the very self of Buddhi, 
if He did not contain the capacity or power to appear as such, 
He could not do so; but the fact that He really does so, proves 
that He really possesses such a capacity or power. He is, no 
doubt, also distinct from Buddhi ; but that does not debar Him 
from identifying Himself with it in certain respects. There 


cii ed pene, ui uia fuut, fefricnfierun VESPA 
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are no things in the world which are absolutely similar or 
dissimilar : all things are partially similar and partially dissi- 
milar : we call things similar or dissimilar when the points of 
their dissimilarity or of their similarity are few and unimport- 
ant (at least for a certain purpose). Similarly, Purusa and 
Buddhi are dissimilar in certain respeets and similar in certain 
other respeets. Of course one of the points of their dissimila- 
rity is stated to be that Purusa is conscious and Buddhi is 
unconscious. And the reason stated for such dissimilarity is 
that the latter, possessing the three gunas, must be unconscious, 
whereas Purusa, who is merely the seer of them, is untouched 
by them, and is, therefore, conscious. But ] am unable to 
follow the arzument: it is true that Buddhi possesses the three 
gunas, but that is no reason for its being unconscious, if by 
unconsciousness is meant the total absence of consciousness. 
We have already proved that there is nothing in Prakrti 
which is not pervaded and enlivened by the Conscious Purusa, 
and therefore, not conscious. In fact, here unconsciousness 
must mean subconsciousness, which is the popular or 
ordinary sense of the term, as I have said before. And it is 
no reason to argue that Purusa is conscious, because He 
is unconnected with the gunas, being a mere seer of them. 
Being all-pervading, He is present in them, though distinct 
from them. Again, He is the seer and they are the 
objects seen, and this relation of subject and object being 
eternal, neither of them can exist apart from the other—the 
very life of the one is inseparably bound up with that of 
the other. And what I contend here is confirmed by aphorism 
4 of the Samddht-Pada, read with Vyd&sa’s comments on it, 
Here it is very clearly stated that an identification takes 
place between the manifestations of Purusa and the modifi- 
cations of Buddhi in the state of the latter's external activity. 
Again, Buddhi is likened to a magnet. The essential point of 
the analogy, if there is any, is that as a magnet impregnates 
a piece of iron with its attractive power, so Buddhi impregnates 
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Purusa with its own power of modifications and func- 
tions so thoroughly that the latter comes to think them as if 
they were His own. How are all these possible, if Purusa and 
Buddhi were really absolutely distinct from each other? The 
truth is, they are not really absolutely distinct, but partly 
also identical. For Purusa, being all-pervading, includes 
Buddhi as an element of His nature, though at the 
same time, also distinct from it, as the whole is distinct 
from its constituent elements, The same conclusion follows 
from aphorism 22 of the Kaivalya-Pada. In his commentary 
Vyüsa quotes a significant passage which most distinctly 
asserts that Buddhi is the real cave where the Eternal 
Brahman  (Purusa) is hidden. If the Eternal Brahman 
or Purusa is really hidden in Buddhi, how can they be 
absolutely distinct? Can one thing be hidden (i.e., present 
in a concealed form) in another, if they are absolutely 
distinct or opposite in nature? The truth is, Purusa in- 
cludes Buddhi within His nature and is eternally present 
there, although His presence remains concealed from the 
view of ordinary people. 

The same thing isasserted in aphorism 23 of the Kaivalya- 
Pada in a still more emphatic way. Here it is clearly affirmed 
that Byddhi assumes the forms of both the subject and the 
object—both the conscious and the unconscious. It becomes 
conscious by reason of its receiving the reflexion of the 
conscious Principle (Purusa), just as a crystal vase becomes 
red when it receives the reflexion of a China-rose. The ana- 
logy clearly shows that like a crystal vase, Buddhi is not 
wholly indifferent to such reflexion ; thatris to say, it is its 
inherent nature to receive the reflexion—it possesses the capa- 
city or power for the reception of the reflexion. This shows 
that it is not absolutely unconscious; if it were really so, it 

could not even appear to be or assume the form of the con- 
scious. It is true that Buddhi is not itself the Conscious 
| . A purusa, as some people erroneously suppose, but, still, it is 
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the conscious instrument or vehicle in and through which” — a 
Purusa works and manifests Himself. 

According to the Sāńkhya, then, everything that is — 
and a real constituent of the world is a unique centre in and - 
through which the Absolute Self-conscious Spirit realises: 
in a unique manner and returns upon itself asa fully-realised- i 
Being. In this sense, everything partakes of the nature of — 
the Absolute, and is, therefore, a perfect subject-object fron con 
its own point of view. But everything is not perfect from ~ 
the beginning ; it is actually imperfect, but potentially per- 
fect, that is, capable of attaining perfection by gradual 
lution. Consequently, everything, except the Absolute, is 
subject-object possessing different degrees of the- united 
self-consciousness. Thus we get three forms of personality * 
the Absolute is Super-person; the human beings are persons, .. 
and the other forms of being may be called, en bloc, sub; 
human persons, understanding by the last persons who posse 
more imperfect forms of self-consciousness. ‘The — we 
therefore preaches pan-psychism or a personalistic concepti 
of nature, the world being a system of spirits. 
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Manual, evolved directly from T Ts and 
indirectly from Mahat, 160. 
T internal sense, the medium of all 
other senses, 100, 
Manifest (the), attributes and characteris- 
tica of, 93. 
Manaus, meaning of, 17. 
Manyness, ground and condition of Prakrti’s 
oneness, 23, 29, 
Material cause of the world, 72f. 
MAyà, a power of Braliman, TA. 
: evalutes of, — the- world, 72r. 
Max Müller, 90 
Metaphors aod Gimiles in Satikbys. Ree 
Analogies. 
Metaphysical (or cosmological) questions 
involved io Sahkbya, 88. 
Metaphysics of Fitkbys, whether borrowed 
from Upanishads, 73. 
Migration. See Doctrine of Migration. 
= of Purusa from life to life, 115, 
Bee Kuowlsdge and Laberation. 
= three  evolutes of 


meaning, 100. 


Multiplicity, power of, an attribute of 
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theory o 
T of souls, sd of, 21. 
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` Tanmátras, Pratyakaha, as proof, meaning of, 3. See 


Parable of two birds, 721, 
Parama Puri. See Absolute Purwga, 
Paratantra, meaning of, 20. 


Sense-perceplion, 
Proofs, three kinds of, in Sábkhya, 2, 11. 
Puruga, Bee Absolute Puruga and Indivi- 


Piravatya, meaning of, 20. 

Passion, cause of creation, 70. See Naga. 

Pátafijala Daráausa. See Aphorisma, Pátarijala 
Datina. 

Perfect subject-object, described, xiv, 


Perfection, wttainability of, by gradual 
evolution, 149. 
, Absolute Purusa, whether a, xiii. 
' defined. xiii. 


Personality, different forms and senses of, 
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Adi, 20. 

attributes of, 30, 60, 

bondage of. See Bondage. 
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finite, 32, 75, 76. 
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Sitkhya doctrines. Bee Doctrines, | Tattvas, 98, Bee Categories. 
thes C cai Bee Aphorisms, “Satkhga- | T attva-Bamása, 05, 


ürikà | Testimony, proof by, 25. Bee Aptavachsna: 
Bühkhya Philosophy. See Sihkhya System Theistic Báhkhya, as the vedánta, 1. 
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Will, desires and actions, essential character- 
istics of, 62, 

Wilson, Prof., 31, 100. 

Witness of everything, Absolute Purusa in 
ao eget nature is, 67. See Parable 

World, orn ae Poruga, whether a system 


" conjunction of Prakrti and Paruga, 

crcüse of evolution of. See Creation, 
Sening of, 86. 
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